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AMONG THE PARTRIDGES. 


Harpy the Cockney who has country friends within 
reach to whom he may run without invitation, sure 
of a hearty welcome. I had spent the summer in 
London—a real summer, by the way, without a total 
eclipse in the middle of it, the period of obscuration 
lasting from May to September—a real summer, with 
hot flagstones, water-carts, and mad dogs. August 
had well-nigh past; the hunger for green fields and 
harvest scenes began to be strong, when my next- 
door neighbour brought matters to a crisis by having 
the front of his house ‘pointed.’ 

A party of Irishmen—I wonder how those who live 
in mud cabins at home, contrive to have the whole 
bricklaying craft in their hands, when they come 
over here—began scraping out the dry mortar from 
between his bricks, and making my furniture as gritty 
and white as their own jackets. 

We burried on our holiday, and wrote to our friend 
Greenfield, to say we should run down into Norfolk 
the following week. I told him also I should bring 
my gun, and help Alfred to shoot some of his part- 
ridges on the Ist of September. Of course, he was 
delighted ; and we found ourselves the next Tuesday 
evening strolling on his lawn after dinner, gathering 
cool fruit from the tree, and watching the rich 
changes of an autumn sunset. Alfred was full of 
the next day’s sport—tapping the barometer, fiddling 
about his gun, and filling his powder-flask and shot- 
belt. Having, with the help of his younger brothers, 
punched wad enough to pave the Strand, he gave me 
a great heap, and many directions into the bargain. 
Though I had assisted, on his invitation, at a battue 
the preceding winter, without disgracing myself, he 
made my inexperience in partridge-shooting an oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of great condescension and 
advice. But I had been a great hedge-popper when a 
boy, and could knock over a flitting black-bird neatly 
enough. 

Who does not remember the first bird he shot? I 
do: it was a tom-tit on an apple-tree. One afternoon, 
when I was quite a little chit in a pinafore, I got pos- 
session of a horse-pistol which had been hanging up 
over the kitchen mantel-shelf till it was as rusty as 
an old rat-trap. After some experimental flashes in 
the pan, I loaded it, feeling rather guilty and doubt- 
ful, with a handful of pease ; and seeing cook safely 
occupied with her own concerns, sallied forth. Should 
I shoot the cat? The temptation was almost irresist- 
ible; she sat on a low wall, with her eyes shut, 
licking the sunshine off her paws. Would it hurt 
her? Probably. She was a yard off. Would it 
make much noise? I should think so, cat and all. 
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Would she recover, and tell cook? What should I 
do with the body, if immediately successful? It was 
too rash a venture, all things considered; but to this 
day she has no idea what a narrow shave it was. 

I passed on: there was a small apple-tree close by, 
and a tom-tit fidgeting about among its upper twigs. 
Now, then. With the pistol held in my two hands, 
both arms extended, head thrown back, and teeth 
shut, I made a demonstration which at least ought to 
have arrested his attention. Not a bit—he fussed on. 
Thrice did I cover him with my piece ; as often did it 
miss fire; but the fourth time Whether it was 
from the noise or the pease, or both, is uncertain, but 
he died. Pussy reached the kitchen-door with a 
spang; cook rushed out; and I, flinging down the 
pistel, which smoked like a squib, and clutching my 
prey, scampered off to a particular lair of my own in 
the shrubbery, where I might let the first gush of 
success relieve itself without interruption. That 
exploit is one of the clearest in my memory, and is, I 
believe, as deeply cut in the virgin surface of that 
material, as many a capital-lettered crisis of my being. 

How confused a record we have of those years 
when life’s wagon got on the dusty level road, when 
one day was like another, as we toiled on with tedious 
speed! A man’s memory becomes at last like a long 
travelled letter, thick with blotted impress, struck 
hastily on, as he passed from post to post, covered 
with confused significance. Whereas of the palmy 
days of youth——_ But, heigho! Let us to partridge- 
shooting! 

We set off early the next morning for the Grange 
Farm, accompanied by John, Ponto, and Ranger. 
John carried a bran-new game-bag, Ponto and Ranger 
trotted at our heels. The sky was clear, the freshly 
reaped stubble stood up in the morning sun as clean 
and stiff as a new hair-brush, while the leather-leaved 
turnips flapped against our feet. We turned first into 
a field of Swedes; I remember the gate was locked ; 
Ponto hopped over, and set to work. Plunging off, 
however, rather too hastily, he ran smack into, and 
put up a covey at once; then, like a man trying to 
conceal a blunder by sudden officiousness, he made 
himself rigid, and looked as if he hadn’t done it. 

Bang! ‘ All right!’ said Alfred, who had fired 
over the gate. ‘To heel! Ranger; there are more 
yet.” Whir—down comes the second bird with a 
thud. John smiles, opens his bag, and hangs therein 
the first-fruits. These atoned for Ponto’s impatience, 
or at least saved him a flogging; but, like successful 
blunders among men, his no doubt weakened his sense 
of rectitude, and left him a more careless dog than 
he was before. We found a good many birds, and 


John’s gratification grew less than his bag. Eight or 
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ten brace of partridges, with a hare or two, hung 
round your neck, help to make the sun feel very 
warm. 

The morning was wearing away, and hints had 
already been dropped, and then picked up again, 
about lunch. However, as we had broken two or 
three coveys, and driven them into some seed-clover, 
we determined to take this field before making for 
the cart which was to bring the prog, and carry back 
the game we had killed. Just as we reached the 
gate of the field where we proposed to finish off our 
morning’s work, Alfred broke out with: ‘Confound 
it! there is old Turniptops, with his dog Snap.’ 

* Who is he?’ said I. 

‘Why, don’t you see? He is the farmer. He used to 
have the shooting here; and now, depend upon it, he 
will be wanting to walk with us. One does not know 
exactly how to get rid of him, in his own fields.’ 

‘ Possibly not,’ I replied. 

* Besides, continued Alfred, ‘he is a dead-shot; and 
it does not do to take a man’s amusement out of his 
hand, and then manage it worse than himself. He 
will be winking at John, if you miss now, old fellow, 
and then good-bye to your rising skill. You will be 
impotent and bitter for the rest of the day.’ 

By this time the farmer caught sight of us, and, as 
Alfred had predicted, came up at once. He was a 
jolly-looking fellow, in a flat hat, with a bald back 
to his head, and only the tops of his whiskers left, as 
if he had been standing in decapillatory fluid up to 
his nose. 

‘Good-morning, gents. I hope you have had good 
sport. There is a tidy crop of birds, I can answer for 
that.’ 

The greeting between Snap and Ponto was not so 
civil. After mutual examination, they seemed dis- 
satisfied, and began getting up a casus belli. 

* Ker-r-r-r-r-m here, you varmint,’ says the farrier, 
emphasising the direction with his stick. 

Alfred, parenthetically throwing a clod at Ponto, 
which hit Snap, replied: ‘Fine day, Mr Turniptops. 
Yes, we’ve got a tolerable bag. Birds are strong, 
though, this year.’ 

‘Strong as ever I’ve known ’em, and that’s nigh 
twenty year now, come Michaelmas. I mind as how 
when you was quite a little gentleman—Lor’! it 
seems like t’other day—once when I was a-taking 
some birds to the Hall, I met you in the pony-chair, 
along with your mamma, and she said: “I hope, Mr 
Turniptops, if ever Master Alfred shoots along with 
you, you will larn him to be very careful of his 
gun.” ? 


This was a complication of reminiscences not 
calculated to gratify Alfred, who had been twice men- 
tioned in dispatches from India, and now was taking 
Turniptops’s sport from under his nose, without any 
compensation, beyond an indefinite resolve to leave, 
now and then, a leash of birds at the old fellow’s 
house. So he said, vaguely enough: ‘Ah, yes, I 
know you were a capital shot;’ as if he had become 
superannuated. The awkwardness of the conversation 
was now diverted by Snap, who had begun snuffing 
about, and started a rabbit, which ran right into the 
clover, pursued by the dog full ery. 

‘Hallo!’ cried Alfred; ‘there are a lot of birds 
there; he will put them all up.’ 

First one, and then another, and another struggled 
up through the thick cover, and marked Snap’s course 


through the field. One turned, and flew across us: 
Alfred missed it. 

‘There, now,’ remarks Turniptops ; ‘that’s all along 
of that beast of a dog. Catch that ’ere brute, or drive 
him home,’ cries he, at the top of his voice, to his boy, 
who appeared at a gap in the further hedge; and young 
Turniptops dashed after Snap, putting up another 
covey, throwing stones as he ran, and altogether pro- 
faning the sacred enclosure which we had reserved 
as the last and likeliest spot in our morning’s beat. 
There was nothing for it but to lunch. This would 
both recruit our feelings, and remind Turniptops— 
which it did—that it was his dinner-hour. He hauled 
up his watch, which was as big as a lobster-pot, 
looked, and left us sitting undér the shady side of 
a hedge. Then followed a quarter of an hour’s silence, 
during which the two dogs, sitting hard upon their 
tails, and their nostrils wide open, like the muzzle of 
a double-barrelled gun, looked straight at us, along 
their noses, as if they were taking aim. 

‘Don’t you call that a sell?’ said Alfred, leaning 
back, and returning the first mouthful of his pipe in 
a slow, grateful wreath through his nose. 

‘ Unpardonable’ I replied; ‘but perhaps some 
people might excuse Turniptops’s evident want of 
sympathy. I confess it might be made to appear 
rather hard on a man to be denied the privilege of 
killing some of the birds which are fed out of his 
own pocket.’ 

‘Why so? He knew I was going to shoot this 


ear. 

‘That is hardly a satisfaction, I should think: the 
pain of losing a tooth is not destroyed by anticipation.’ 

‘There you go,’ said Alfred; ‘I believe you would 
be for having no game-laws at all.’ 

‘If it were possible to conceive society holdi 
together without them,’ I replied, ‘I should not 
regret their loss. Partridges at least, I am sure, 
might easily be protected without their assistance.’ 

* How so?’ 

‘By applying the laws of t , Which are at the 
service of every man, whether he be game-fancier or not, 
They would enable you to warn any suspected person 
off your ground, and yet could not be complained of 
4 the ee any oY class. Consider what 

e ridge-grower to against — egg¢- 
oP ascieg by day, and netting. The first 
requires the fields to be closely walked, and therefore 
the offence might either be prevented or punished as 
a trespass. e second es both noise and show, 
and might therefore be dealt with in the same way. 
As for netting by night, bush your fields closely, not 
with loose sprays as big as fagots, but with thorn, 
or, still better, stout brier, sticks, well fastened into 
the ground. Poachers can’t see these ; and when irre- 
gularly dotted over the fields, they are the best night- 
watchers in the world—do their work without talking, 
and stand all the stronger for being knocked on the 
head. As it is, they protect omy Fs more than 
anything else. You don’t employ a keeper, I think?’ 

‘No,’ replied Alfred— not regularly.’ 

‘Yet you have heaps of birds, and hundreds of 

le beside you have very fair idge-shooti 

without the services of a professional keeper. De 

upon it, if you bush your fields well, keep on good 
terms with your farmers and their labourers, you will 
have plenty of birds. As it is, the men cannot be 
kept out of the fields where the partridges breed and 
lie, as they can out of the pheasant covers; but if 
you are at feud with those whose business takes them 
in the way of the birds and their nests, what is to 
hinder old Turniptops, in a fit of the =e. or 


bad weather, putting that elephant foot on & 
dozen eggs ?’ 
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* I'll tell you what,’ said Alfred ; ‘this is a very hot 


day ; and I strongly advise you to act on the recom- 
mendation of the Alpine Club, and carry a small 
stone in your mouth, to prevent your being thirsty. 
As it is, while you have been preaching your throat 
dry, I have finished the beer.’ 

‘ Ah,’ I replied, ‘then we had better be off, speciall 
as I feel curious to see how many of those anol 
drop out of your sleeve when you stand up—they 
have been passing under the archway of your cuff for 
the last ten minutes.’ 

Alfred bounced up as if he had been stung, kicked 
Ponto, who was ing his sense of smell at a rat- 


hole, and, shaking his coat, led off into a neighbouring 
stubble. 


John followed, after taking a much longer time to 
k up the vacant bottles than he did when the 
to be taken out of the hamper. Possibly he felt 
interested in seeing whether they were all empty or 
not. 

Some le say that the t+ charm of shooting 
is the A ar talen in the , mene of the dogs. 
I never could account for a dog’s pointing. Ponto 
is cantering along—all at once he catches the secent— 
if this is strong, he is smitten stiff; if weak, he draws 
cautiously on, and passes by into the statue of 
a dog; not a muscle moves; there is no sign of intelli- 

ce but in the quivering of his nose, which trembles 
e the needle of a compass. 

The bird is shot, and he thaws. Dozens of times 
he suffers himself to be thus affected. It is not 
the result of education alone, for untaught puppies 
have been known to point when first brought into the 
field. What result do they expect to follow? If 
birds are their prey—and p ton will sometimes eat 
them directly they are killed, th the offence, of 
course, is capital; yet, if birds are their natural prey 
—and dogs sore Ho take great pleasure in hunting— 
why on earth do they pull up short, directly the 
object is oa at the very crisis of the p Bone 
It can neither be for the purpose of taking a final 
spring, for that is not dog-nature, nor in expecta- 
tion of the animal being deceived, and coming within 
their reach ; experience would soon dispel such a hope; 
but there is the fact—be the game, bird, or even 
squatting hare, which might be pounced upon, a 
pointer will stand staring at it with his nose, limbs 
rigid, and tail as stiff as a ruler—as if he had burst 
into a magic circle, and stuck fast. 

‘ What can it be, Alfred?’ said I, as Ponto had his 
fiftieth fit. 

‘I believe,’ he replied, ‘it is a cyltivated fault—a 
natural hesitation, encouraged for its own sake. I 
take it, the pointer is an absent, indecisive animal, and 
can’t act without stopping to think. This peculiarity 
having been observed, care is taken to confirm the 
dog’s irresolution: never being allowed to make u 
his mind how the game is to caught, his men 
incapacity becomes a valuable gift—so the world 
profits by the mistakes and infirmities of others.’ 

‘An ingenious and probable solution of the prob- 
lem,’ I replied; ‘ but it does not explain the philo- 
sophy of one dog’s backing another. The first which 
catches the scent sto use he has found the 
game ; the others smell nothing, but only mimic the 
attitude of their colleague.’ 

‘ Oh,’ said he, ‘ this is plain h: it arises partly 
from the fear of being whipped if they don’t, y 
from the common tendency to do as others do. us, 
sheep and men follow a leader, simply because he 


‘Here,’ I cried, ‘is an illustration of your theory. 
The last covey which rose all round us, and so became 
divided, has piecemeal in that turnip-field— 
we shall pick them like stones.’ 

It is well known how close partridges will crouch 
when separated, how loath they are to rise, when not 
encouraged by a sense of companionship; indeed, 
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the great secret of filling your bag is to break 
the coveys. In this case, the birds which rose as 
by common impulse, when disturbed in company, 
suffered the same intruder to despatch them one 
one, though they heard the repeated reports whi 
marked the decease of their relations. 

By this time, we had nearly finished our beat, and 
began to hear the birds calling in the stubbles, and 
gathering the survivors, not to mourn—for sorrow is 
a prerogative of man—but simply to make the most 
comfortable arrangements for their immediate board 
and lodging, moving on with heedless haste, though 
maybe a maimed and bleeding brother had escaped 
the retriever’s nose, and crept Sach into the bosom of 
his family. I believe there are no authenticated state- 
ments of tenderness among brutes. An eccentric old 
maid I knew, who kept a pair of turtle-doves in the 
same cage, used to whet her sarcasms about matri- 
mony, on the fact of her lady-dove picking her lord’s 
brains out as he was dying. 

By the time we had sm the gate where Alfred’s 
dog-cart was waiting to take us back, for we had 
been walking away from home during our after- 
noon’s beat, we had bagged twenty-three brace of 
birds, five hares, seven rabbits, and—to confess the 
truth—a leash of Me. which rose too tempting] 
out of a piece of standing barley, besides two birds 
lost, and one which towered and fell at so great a 
distance that it was never picked up. This tenden 
of animals to rise when mortally wounded ry 
believe, from bewilderment as much as anything, for 
rooks are sometimes killed by putting a little funnel 
of paper, covered inside with bird-lime, in the holes 
where seed has been newly dibbled in. The bird 
sees the coveted grain at the bottom of the hole, pops 
in his beak, and Bits the conical cap of paper tight on 
his head. Thus bonneted, he becomes frightened, 
loses his presence of mind, flies up in narrow circles, 
till his strength is exhausted, and drops at last with 
fatal velocity. 

Our day’s walk over, Alfred and I, with John, 
relieved of his game-bag, sitting dos @ dos, and Ponto 
and Ranger curled up beneath our seat, were soon 
bowling along through narrow lanes towards home ; 
down the hollow where the little stream spread itself 
out, and flowed bright and shallow over the clean 
stratum of the road, and then hid itself again among 
the ; past gates, where boys, tired of tending 
birds all day, were leaning ready to ask the hour of a 
passer-by, and start off home as soon as the sun had 
dipped below the western downs; past new-made 
stacks, and fragrant heaps of manure, waiting to 
restore the life the corn had drawn out of the soil; 
past lines of cows leisurely walking home, and sidling 
awkwardly on to the grass by the roadside as the 
sound of wheels drew near; past thatched cottages, 
sending me the still air, from their single chimney, 
long stre of wood-smoke, thin as the meals in the 
family pot, round which they first had risen; past 
gleaners, steadying the bundles on their heads with 
one hand, while the other helped along a little tod- 
dling child, holding in its tiny p a few ears, half 
dropped by the way ; past felled timber, lying rough 
and ready by the roadside, and heaps of stones, round 
which the grass crept up in longer, ranker stems. 
How still the evenings when the full-blooded summer- 
leaf first begins to feel decay, and the year, like one 
whose tide of wth has turned, seems to pause, and 
ask himself, t has been the fruit of my life? 

A colony of rooks, sprinkled with a ‘pert minority 
of chattering jackdaws, like the House of Commons 
on an Irish fcbate-night, were holding palaver in the 
high elms around my friend’s house as we drove into 
the stable-yard. The mer, who was knocking off 
work, or what he work, set down the ever- 
lasting empty flower-pot which he carries in his hand, 


and, not without thought of a rabbit for . 
helped John to carry the game into he lots 
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Alfred wiped the guns with an oiled rag; and then 
bidding me make haste, for the second dinner-bell 
had rung, left me to pass through the luxury of a 
clean shirt and hot water to the pleasant table of our 
host. 


LIEGE PRISON. 


Ler us take off our hats humbly and respectfully, 
reader, for we are about to visit an abode of misery 
—the cellular prison of Liége, in the Low Countries. 
The place is interesting, because the cellular system 
has proved satisfactory there. New prisons are 
building on the same principle at Antwerp, Courtrai, 
and Charleroi; and, according to the merciful spirit 
gradually entering into European legislation, they 
are likely to become universal. To gain admittance, 
we are obliged to call upon a gentleman high in 
authority, and shew our passports as British officers ; 
but permission is courteously granted, and about 
twelve o’clock on a wet day, our hackney-coach 
stops before the entrance of a handsome castle-like 
edifice. The porter makes us a fine bow, and we 
yass in; he is, we are told, a soldier who has served 
is time, and has been rewarded with that com- 
fortable situation in lieu of alms and idleness. Two 
massive iron gates, with complicated locks and bolts, 
turn on their hinges as we enter, shutting again 
with a grave clasp. Then we proceed towards an 
inner door, which opens upon a stone corridor. There 
we are received by a military-looking functionary, 
in moustache and uniform. The benevolent expres- 
sion of his good-humoured Flemish face is peculiarly 
pleasant, because they who are placed in charge of 
criminals too often acquire a morose, sullen, not to 
say felon-like look. Perhaps the office has an un- 
wholesome influence on some minds; perhaps their 
features catch a bad reflection of the evil shadow on 
those around them. 

We go into an empty cell, that we may have 
leisure to take notes, without unmannerly intrusion 
on a captive. It is a small bare apartment, but high, 
airy, and convenient. I doubt if nine-tenths of the 
prisoners were ever so well lodged before; travellers, 
at the best hotel in the town, certainly are not. There 
is an air of military order and cleanliness about it, 
which may well be, since shame, loneliness, and 
confinement must be depressing enough without bars 
and dirt. No place could differ more from the popular 
idea of a dungeon. It is neat and cheerful, lavishly 
supplied with water, warmed by steam, and excellent 
ventilated. It contains a comfortable hammock, with 
ample covering for the night, trimly folded and 
stowed away; it has a bell to summon aid in case 
of sudden illness, the means of ablution, &c. &c. 
For ornaments, I remarked a picture of the Virgin 
and Child, a crucifix, , and a piece of broken 
looking-glass, reflecting the merciful truth that vanity 
never deserts us. 

e window is so contrived as to give a good work- 

ing light, and temper the glare of the sun, without 
cording any glimpse of the world beyond. It is 
made of a peculiar kind of barred glass, manufactured 
at Litge, that might be found generally useful for 
windows having an objectionable view. ere is also 
a small opening in the door, covered with a wire net- 
work ; this enables keepers to look in at any time 
without being seen ; but I noticed that the prisoners 
seemed intuitively aware when they were observed, 
either through their sensations being morbidly acute, 
or through some magnetic influence. We went from 
cell to cell, each resembling the other in every essen- 
tial particular, yet marvellously coloured by the mind 
of its occupant, and impressed with some striking 
mark of individuality. Tachion through the little 
apertures, we saw many earnestly engaged in reading 
or writing. The cell of one man, a tailor, was 
decorated with pictures, all drawn and painted by 
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himself on Sundays, the blessed day of rest throughout 
Christendom. The tailor had also a library, and a 

ood choice of books, chiefly travels and natural 

istory, in several languages. Among these volumes 
was Robinson Crusoe, the roving tempter. God have 
mercy on the caged wretch solacing his lonely hours 
with a book which must sometimes make him feel an 
almost delirious longing for liberty! 

In the cells of other prisoners were curious collections 
of pipes—polished, coloured, and kept with care and 
pains. One man had carved the exact resemblance of a 
dog out of an old piece of wood ; another had wrought 
a wonder from a bone ; a third had traced a picture 
on a slate with his living nail; a fourth had written, 
with a pin, in a nut-shell, a e from Scripture. 
Every letter and stop of that fearful handiwork would 
have borne inspection through a microscope. It was 
painful to = y upon these things, and feel such 
chained, powerless compassion for the craftsmen, know- 
ing them to be without the pale of man’s esteem or 
woman’s love evermore, branded with a mark which 
time cannot wear away or tears efface. 

Framed and. hung upon the walls of each narrow 
dwelling, is a list of all the qualified advocates in 
practice at Lidge, that the accused may choose their 
own defenders ; a tariff for extra provisions; and a 
printed order commanding obedience, silence, decency, 
politeness, and decorum. The isolation of each pri- 
soner is complete. On quitting his cell, he must cover 
his face with a cowl descending to the shoulders. 
When taking exercise, he must walk twenty paces 
apart from any other; he is forbidden to sing, to utter 
any cry, or to make any sign by which he might carry 
on a correspondence. This complete solitude does not 
disorder the mind, because the prisoner is kept con- 
stantly employed, and not allowed to brood over his 
condition. The hours of work are from half-past seven 
in the morning till twelve at noon, deducting one hour 
for exercise, and one for school; from one in the 
afternoon till four, less another hour for exercise; and 
again from half-past four till eight. All lights are 
then extinguished, and the prisoners must go to bed. 
The remainder of the time is their own—the long 
summer mornings and twilight evenings. An endeav- 
our is of course made to provide every man with 
the employment he best understands. One half his 
earnings, if not more than a franc a week, is given to 
him every fifteen days, the rest accumulates till his 
discharge. A prisoner’s diet consists of half a pound 
of b and a quart of coffee at eight o’clock in the 
morning; a quart and a third of soup, made of rice, 
meat, and vegetables, at noon. The proportion of meat 
is two pounds for ten men. It is cut into very small 
pieces, in order that its juices may be better extracted 
in the soup, and that it may be more easily divided. 
He receives also a pound and a quarter of potatoes at 
four in the afternoon. Upon this allowance, the 
prisoners usually fall off in flesh for the first 
month, but afterwards recover their condition. Each 
oa costs the state about sevenpence three- 

arthings daily. Before condemnation, a prisoner may 
receive food from his friends ; afterwards, only money. 
Extra provisions may be purchased, however, and 
their price is moderate. A quart of soup is c 

ten centimes (about a penny), or, with meat, three- 
halfpence ; a plate of meat, with bread and vege- 
tables, sevenpence-halfpenny ; a plate of potatoes, 
without butter, one penny—with butter, twopence ; 
a wy of other vegetables, twopence-halfpenny ; a 
boiled egg, in summer, one mny—in winter, 
about three-farthings. Bread at Soho? prices, A 
slice of bread and 5 ito one penny and a fifth; a 
quart of the best beer, three-halfpence; a sheet of 
writing-paper, one-fifth of a penny ; a pen, the same 
price ; a skein of thread, one halfpenny and a fifth ; 
a long pipe, the same price ; a short pipe, one-fifth of 
a penny ; soap, pence-halfpenny a pound ; butter, 
from fourpence-halfpenny to fivepence-halfpenny ; 
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Dutch cheese, threepence to fourpence; candles, 
fourpence a pound. Tobacco for chewing and smok- 
ing, snuff, sug@r, sugar-candy, coffee, salt, and dried 
herrings are also among the articles allowed. They 
throw a curious light on the national diet of Belgium. 
Extra provisions are only permitted in moderate 
quantity, and their prices will shew that the old 
practice of suffering roguery to make a shameful 
profit from the gains of crime, which disgraced even 
the last century, does not here exist. The privi- 
lege of supplying the prisoners is offered yearly for 
ublic competition. It was sold last year for one 
bel and sixty francs. The average number of 
eee throughout the twelve months was rather 
ess than two hundred. A prisoner, before judgment, 
may spend two francs; afterwards, only one franc. 
Two hours are allotted daily, as I have shéwn, to 
exercise—one in the morning, and one in the afternoon. 
Twenty or thirty prisoners may then be seen at the 
same time pacing in single file round a paved court, 
while others await their turn, each in a separate iron 
with open bars. Many, I perceived, occupied 
their time while thus caged by reading, for they are 
allowed books, and the prison library consists of six 
hundred volumes. Others came forward eagerly to 
be interrogated. They looked with affecting interest 
for some expression of good-will from us, perhaps to 
be peed up in their memories for years. We 
offered them money, but they were forbidden to 
receive it. The keepers can watch them through 
windows which look out in all directions on the 
exercise-ground ; therefore, although several attempts 
have been made to escape, none have succeeded. 

The friends of prisoners are allowed to see them 
twice a week, for a quarter of an hour on each occasion ; 
little stone cells, with barred gratings, are provided 
for this purpose, and the visitors remain outside. 
Their conversation is not overheard. Prisoners con- 
fined for more than four months, wear a dress furnished 
by the state; others retain their own. Every man 
receives a clean shirt and a clean pair of socks on 
Saturdays; they are shaved twice a week, and have 
clean sheets once in twenty days. For punishment, 
they are restricted to bread and water for three days, 
deprived of pocket-money, and of the visits of their 
friends. —— are sometimes also kept wholly without 
employment, the severest penalty of all. No flogging is 
aw Of 170 persons confined, one only cena 
Cholera, though raging in the town in 1855, never 
reached the jail; there was no case of decease that 
year. It is a noticeable illustration, however, of the 
wisdom of virtue, or the prudence of age, that there 
are many more young than old prisoners. 

There is a prison deny a bright and cheerful place, 
wherein a Virgin with a crown of stars looks benig- 
nantly down on the worshippers. It is used by day for 
a school, which gives instruction to three classes of 
scholars. The first have already received some educa- 
tion ; the second, less; the third, none whatever. 
They are taught reading, writing, ciphering, history, 
geography, the rudiments of science, and the usual 

ranches of preparatory education. Some plates 
on the wall represented the state of a drunkard’s 
stomach, in comparison with that of a sober man—a 
stern warning to intemperance. We were told the 
old story, that by far the greatest majority of crimi- 
nals are to be found among the ignorant. In the 
same building, but apart, is a like prison for women. 
About fi are confined there; all loveliness and 
grace, the blush and the sweet charm of womanhood, 
quite gone, seared away. Some were digging in a 
garden, others washing in cells fitted up with every 
necessary, but all alone and within walls—itself a 
terrible punishment to the soft, clinging, companion- 
able —_ which is a part of feminine nature. Men 
are often led into temptation, women are usuall 


driven into it; while the angel of the hearth is wi 
them, while their natural protector is faithful to his 


trust, I do believe that they seldom wander. I 
am sure it would be heart-rending to look upon the 
household hells of brutal violence, want, and wretched- 
ness, whence some of these unhappy, misguided girls 
strayed into evil ways, and were lost. 

e were much shocked to learn that insolvent 
debtors are confined within this prison, and that mis- 
fortune or venial imprudence can still be confounded 
with capital crimes, murder, arson, burglary, and 
theft. It is grievous to write that the only difference 
made here between a debtor and a murderer is, that the 
solitary system is not so strictly enforced, and that the 
ery ber negegl is compelled to allow his prisoner 
twenty francs a month for support. One woman, 
shut up for a small debt—I wish her creditors were 
ona dstone !—sat rocking herself after the manner 
peculiar to female affliction. She wrung her little 
hands, and cried, poor creature, as if her Aes would 
break. The last things we saw were cells on the 
basement-floor, where three men-slayers were busy 
carpentering. The jailer said they were the quietest 

rsons in the building. My eye caught also a glow- 
ing forge, where rung the anvil of a criminal smith. 
It was an unusual sight, for there is something about 
that rough honest work which fairly seems to laugh 
the devil to scorn, perhaps because to labour is to 
pray, to obey the commands of Heaven. Emergi 
again into the light, we came to a large cold iitchene 
Some pails full of mashed potatoes and butter were 
ranged in a row, ready for distribution. There was 
some barley-bread and a large knife on the dresser. 
The Belgian government are chiefly anxious for 
three things—firstly, that prisoners, though kept in 
perfect health and cleanliness, shall not be maintained 
in greater comfort than prudent labourers and me- 
chanics; they consider this object to have been 
obtained by solitude, disgrace, and the almost total 
deprivation of luxuries. Secondly, that sale of prison- 
labour shall not interfere with honest wages, for it 
would be unjust to bring hundreds of men, collected 
together from many places, and to establish a cheap 
wholesale workshop in one. In this design they have 
succeeded by employing persons for the necessities of 
the army, which is a public burden; for articles of 
exportation, to be sold in foreign countries; and for 
certain public works, especially those connected with 
jails. Lastly, they have been laudably earnest in an 
endeavour to furnish prisoners with the means of 
ining an honest living at the expiration of their 
urance, lest they should become utterly cast away. 
This great end has been attained by a committee of 
patronage, established in the chief town of every 
district. The first local magistrate is president ex 
officio. He is informed three or four weeks before 
every discharge. The accumulated earnings of the 
risoners are remitted to him, and employed for the 
freed man’s benefit. The committee hold themselves 
bound to provide work. 
These are noble charities ; for the Flemish, though 
a thrifty folk, are ill supplied with money. Let us 
not despise even the inmates of a prison-house, nor 
be careless how they fare. We shall there find that 
the best among men have no right to despise the 
worst. An accident, a moment of unguarded passion, 
an overwhelming temptation, an uncontrollable 
impulse, a trifling — derangement, may consign 
any one of us to a life of shame and bootless regret ; 
for truly are we fearfully and wonderfully made. It 
is a profound wisdom in the French proverb which 
says, Savoir ¢est pardonner, ‘To know all, is to forgive 
? There are in men’s affairs holy mysteries, which 
sometimes look like the tricks of guilt. Some are 
loving and self-sacrificing even unto a death of shame, 
and will suffer a m om for the thankless, as did 
Mary’s lover, or Philip’s wife, who dwelt next door to 
us. Some have been condemned by discriminati 
and righteous judges, who were afterwards prov 
void of offence. We cannot discriminate between the 
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whine of h isy and the true heart-cry of the per- 
secuted. wise, when we know of what leather 
and ella most distinctions are made ; how, to have 
a ee often means to have flattered, truckled, 
lied, and sued; to have bullied and oppressed the 
guiltless ; when we perceive how few are great and 
good at the same time, we may often wonder quietly 
if the law-maker is a better man than the culprit 
whom the law has branded. Of those who started 
with us in life, what noble, valiant hearts have been 
broken, what bright and generous natures have been 
lured, even by their own kindliness, into ruin, and 
how many pitiful fellows are flaunting in the sunshine 
of power and prosperity! Some of the best and 
wisest men of history have passed years in a dungeon. 
High civil courage, labour untiring, virtuous hopes, 
honour, genius, goodness—all have ended there ! Met 
us, then, love our neighbour not the less because he 
has no bauble, and respect his fall, however low the 
pit into which he tumbles. 

There is no mawkish moral or half-sided truth in 
this ; I seek to make no man in love with a jail, no 
matter what may be his superior qualities or unmerited 
misfortunes ; the world rightly attach di to 
his residence there, and he will hardly feel satisfied 
with hi . He will rarely be sustained by the 
sympathy of friends, and seldom will there be any 

ing spectators of his fortitude. There will be 
little dignity in his sorrow; society does not lean 
towards the hapless, and with obstinate shrewdness 
affixes the idea of imprudence, at least, to ill-success 
in life. As to mere mischance, it is but silly to look 
on life as other than a sojourning-place—a kind of 
ye: hotel, where, if the landlord be a rogue, 
and the waiters churls, our chop tough, and our 
bed hard or fluffy, it is but fora night. Let us pay 
mine host with a sly smile, and chuckle in our sleeves 
as the boots, ay, and the chambermaid, move off to 


in a fine carriage and got the best apartments. We 
are as good as the daintiest, though we lodge in a 
cell or garret. Why should we make wry faces? 
Crying will not bring us roasted ducks, nor trem- 
bling conjure up — or sobbing therewith, 
to Rey the piper, as they did to Quaresmeprenant. 
With such or better thoughts, let each be of good 
cheer after his own fashion; and by all means, as 
Rabelais says in his quaint old French, ‘ Beuvez fraiz 
si faire se peult’ (Quair a merry cup when you can). 


THE WILD HUNTRESS. 


CHAPTSR LXVII.—PASSED BY MY PURSUERS. 


I must have fallen upon my back, or else turned upon 
it after falling. On opening my eyes, the sky was 
the first thing that met them. i saw only a strip of 
it, of dark-blue colour, bordered on each side by 
black. I knew it was the sky by its twinkling 
stars ; and that the black borderings were the clifis 
of the cafion. By this I remembered where I was, 
and the stars and darkness told me it was still night. 

There was hot air upon my face, as if some one was 
behind b i ~ wr I raised my head a little, 
and looked upw: A pair of brilliant eyes were 
glancing above. So confused were my senses, that it 
was some time before I made them out to be the 
eyes of my Arab. He was standing over me, with 
his muzzle close to my forehead. It was his breathing 
I felt upon my face. 

I could not tell how long I had been entranced. I 
had no clue to the time of night, and I was not in a 
— to consult the stars. ; must have lain 
seve! urs, partly in syncope, and partly asleep. It 
was fortunate I had a buffato-robe sare A m. y- 
I had found it lying upon the plain among the dead 
men; and had snatched it up, and tied it around 
my shoulders as I rode on. But for it, I might have 


bob and courtesy before the lucky guest who came | darkness 


between 
myself and the -Hand before daylight should 
arrive ; and I commenced moving onward. 

The trace was easily followed—more so than when 
I first entered the cation. There was more light; 
and this must have been caused by a moon. I could 
see none—the cliffs hindered me—but the strip of 


I rode but slowly. Feeble though I was, I could 
have ridden faster, but I was ing with caution. 
8 as it may seem, I was now paying more 

to the front than the rear. I @ suspicion 
that my ers might be ahead of me. 

I could hardly believe in their having abandoned 


the pursuit, after so slight an effort. Too many of 
them had fallen by my hand, for them to let me 
escape so easily, and with my scalp too. I had 
ascertained that the trophy was still upon my head. 
It was quite possible they had me. i 
endeavouring to mount my horse, I had drawn him 
from the path; and the place where I had found 


myself lying was behind some bushes, screened from 

doen tear cab tll al the track. In 

daylight, I might have been seen ; but not then—the 
would conceal me. 


And it had concealed me, as I soon after learned. 
My icion proved the means of saving me. But 
for the caution it had caused, I should have ridden 
head to head against the horses of the Indians. 

I had proceeded about a mile further, and was 
creeping quietly forward, when my steed raised his 
theodl feetons y, and gave utterance to a low snort. 
At the same instant, he stopped without any tight- 
— the rein! 

Above the a> of the stream, I heard noises. 
The intonation of the red man’s voice was easily 
4 There were ery yer 

ere coming or going? voices grew 
louder as I Tntened-the dd were ing me. 

My first thought was to glide behind the trees. A 
glance shewed that these were not tall enough : 
were mere bushes. They might have concealed the 
body of a man; but a horse standing up could not 
have been hidden behind them. 

For a moment, I was puzzled how to act. I thought 
of turning, and riding back to where I had lain. 

I was in the act of facing round, when 
the sombre light I observed a break in the cliff. It 
appeared to be a gap—the entrance of a lateral ravine, 
and offered a chance of concealment: since it was even 
darker than the cajion itself. 

I hesitated not about accepting the shelter it 
‘are oe ; and, heading my horse to it, I rode rapidly 

ut silently forward. 

When fairly concealed by its shadowy gloom, I 

in halted and listened. 

I heard the hoof-strokes of horses and the voices of 
men. It was the deep guttural of the Arapaho. A 


troop rode past, going back towards the valley. They 
were those who pursued me, 

Were these all of my pursuers? There a to 
be only a small party—ten or a dozen n. 


Others might have gone up the river, and had not 
yet returned ? 
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It was this doubt that caused me to hesitate: other- 
wise I should at once have ridden back into the caiion, 
and kept on up the stream. By doing so, I might get 


between two parties of my pursuers, with no chance 
of retreating ? 

Perhaps pickets were placed along the path? To 
fall upon one of these would be fatal. 

Why not follow the lateral ravine? Was it only a 
cul de sac? If not, I might ride up it for a distance, 
and cross to the caravan trace, above any point to 
which the pursuit might have been carried ? 

This plan appeared the safest, and I adopted it. 

I rode on up the gorge, which very much resembled 
that I had left—only that there was no water in it. It 
had not been always so: for my path here and there 
ran over a channel of rocks, which indicated the bed 
of a stream, now dry. ? 

I followed it about two miles. I would have then 
turned in the proper direction, but could not. The 
cliffs continued on sides ; I could not scale them. 

I had no choice but to go on up the ravine ; but that 
would be at right angles to my proper course ! 

There was no alternative but to halt and wait for 
daylight. Indeed, I was too faint to ride further. 
Slight exertion fatigued me ; and, no longer in dread 
of immediate ag I deemed it more prudent to 
atop, and, if possible, gain strength by rest. 

dismounted, gave my horse to the grass; and, 
having wrapped myself in the warm robe, soon en’ 
upon the enjoyment of sleep—sweeter and more 
natural than the involuntary slumber in which I had 
been lately indulging. 


CHAPTER LXVIIL 
THE TRACK OF THE MOCCASIN. 


The blue dawn of morning was glinting among the 
rocks when I awoke. On the crest of the cliff was a 
streak of amber-coloured light, that betokened the 
rising of the sun. It was time to be stirring. 

I no toilet to make—no breakfast to eat: 
nothing to do but mount, and move onward. 

I continued up the lateral ravine—since there 
was no path leading out of it; and to return to the 
Huerfano, would have been to ride back into the 
teeth of the . 

I still felt faint. Though less than twenty-four 
hours since I had eaten, I hungered acutely. Was 

I looked ees und. I f 

inquiringly around. It was a scene 0’ 
sterility and starvation. Not a symptom of life— 
scarcely a sign of v tion! Rocks bare and for- 
bidding, formed two parallel fagades grinning at each 
other across the gorge—their features but 
little relieved by the mottling of dark junipers that 
clung from their clefts. There appeared neither root 
nor fruit that could be eaten. Only a chameleon could 
maintain existence in such a spot? 

I had scarcely made this reflection, when, as if to 
contradict it, the form of a noble animal became out- 
lined before my eyes. Its colour, size, and proportions 
were those of a stag of the red deer ies ; but its 

iral horns proclaimed it of a different kind. 

ese enabled me to identify it as the rare mountain- 
ram—the giant ammon of the Northern Andes. 

It stood upon a salient point of the cliff, its form 
boldly projected against the purple sky, in an attitude 
fixed and statuesque. One might have fancied it 

laced there for embellishment. A characteristic 
eature of that wild landscape, the scene would have 
been incomplete without it. 

From my point of observation, it was five hundred 
yards distant. It would have been equally safe at five; 
since I had no means of destroying it. I might easily 
have got within shot-range—since a belt of cotton- 
woods, just commencing where I had halted, extended 
up the bottom of the cafion. Under these, I could 
have stalked to the base of the cliff on which the 


tered | where water had recentl: 


animal stood—a sort of angular promon rojecting 
into the gorge. This advantage pee mo the 
sight more tantalising : my gun was empty, and I had 
no means of reloading it. 

Was it certain the piece was empty? Why should 
the Indian have believed it to be loaded? Up to 
this moment, I had not thought of examining. 

I drew the ramrod, and inverted it into barrel. 
The head fell upon a soft substance. The screw stood 
four fingers above the muzzle: the gun was charged ! 

There was no cap upon the nipple. There had 
none. This accounted for the snapping of the piece. 
In all likelihood, I owed my life to the circumstance 
of 7 savages being ignorant of the percussion prin- 
cip! 

I was now indebted to another circumstance for a 
supply of caps. The locker near the heel of the 
stock had escaped the attention of the Indians. Its 
brass cover SS a thing of oo On 

inging it open, ittle caps o copper 

ae ‘ore my eyes—an abundance of them. s 

I anpet the powder into the nipple, adjusted a 
—— dismounting, set forth upon 

spreading tops of the cotton-woods concealed 
me; and, crouching under them, I made wy aro 
as rapidly as the nature of the ground would permit. 
It grew damper as I advanced; and, presently, I 
pools of water and patches of smooth mud— 
lain. It was the bed of an 
intermittent stream—a ee phenomenon of 
frequent occurrence in the central regions of North 
America. The presence of water accounted for that 
of the cotton-wood trees—a sure indication of moisture 
in the soil. 

The water was a welcome sight. I was suffering 
from thirst, even more than from hunger ; and, not- 
withstanding the risk of losing my chance of a shot, 
I must stop and drink. 

I was creeping forward to the edge of one of the 


P 


ponds, when a sight came under my eyes that surprised 
me to such a as to drive both thirst and 
hunger out of my thoughts—at least for the moment. 


In the margin of sandy mud extending along the 
edge of the water, appeared a line of imprints—the 
tracks of human feet. 

On crawling nearer, I perceived that they were 
moccasin-tracks, but of such tiny dimensions, as to 
leave no doubt as to the sex of the individual who 
had made them. Clearly, they were the impressions 
of a woman’s feet! 

A woman must have passed that way—an Indian 
woman of course? 

This was my first reflection; and almost simul- 
taneous with it arose another interrogative conjecture : 
was it Su-wa-nee? 

No. The foot was too small for that of the forest- 
maiden. I had a remembrance of the dimensions of 


ers. 

The tracks before my eyes were not over eight 
inches in length ; and could only have been made 
a foot slender, and of elegant shape. The impri 
was perfect; and its clear outline denoted the light 
elastic tread of youth. It was a young woman w 
had left those footmarks behind her. 

At first, I saw no reason to doubt that the tracks 
were those of some Indian girl. Their size would not 
have hindered the supposition. Among the aboriginal 
belles of America, a little foot is the rule—a large one 
the exception. I had tracked many a pair much 
smaller t those; but never had I seen the foot- 
prints of an Indian with the toes turned out; and 
such was the ae pomage | of those now before me. 

This observation—which I did not make till after 


some time had elapsed—filled me with astonishment 
and something more. It was suggestive of many and 
varied emotions. The girl or woman who had made 
these tracks could- never have been strapped to 


Indian cradle. She was white ! 
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CHAPTER LXIx. 
A RIVAL STALKER. 


It was not by a conjecture that I arrived at this 
conclusion. I was certain that the footsteps were 
not those of a squaw—all inexplicable as was the 
contrary hypothesis. 

I observed that they were quite recent—of less 
than an hour’s age; and, as I rose from re 
them, a new sign appeared on the same bed of sand— 
the footmarks of a wolf ! 

No—I was deceived by resemblance—on nearer 
examination, they were not wolf-tracks, but those of 
a dog, and evidently a large one. These were also 
fresh like the others—made doubtless at the same 
time. 

The dog had accompanied the woman, or rather 
had been following her? a little further on, where 
both were in the same line, his track was uppermost. 

There were two special reasons why this sign 
should astonish me—a white woman in such a place, 
and wearing moccasins! But for the style of the 
chaussure, 1 might have fancied that the tracks were 
those of some one who had strayed from the caravan. 
I might have connected them with her—ever upper- 
most in my thoughts. But—no. Small though they 
were, they were yet too large for those mignon feet, 
well remembe 

After all, I might be mistaken? Some dusky maiden 
— passed that way, followed by her dog? 

is hypothesis would have ctnan | all mystery, 
had I yielded to it. I could not: it was contrary to 
my tracking experience. Even the dog was not 
= his paws proclaimed him of a different race. 

perplexity dia not hinder me from quenching 

my oy Ay The pain was paramount ; and after 
ing it, I turned my eyes once more towards the elit 
The ram had not stirred from his place. The noble 
animal was still standing upon the summit of the 
rock. He had not even changed his attitude. In 
all likelihood, he was acting as the sentinel of a flock, 
that was browsing behind the crest of = = 

THe sun was falling fair upon 
deepened the fern colour upon flanks: "| ‘could 
see his full round eyes glistening under the goiden 


I was near enough to bring him down ; and should 
the rifle — to have been proper! loaded, I was 
likely to have for my breakfast the choicest viand of 
the mountain regions of America. 

I had raised my piece; sighted the noble game ; and 
was about to pull trigger, when, to my astonishment, 
the animal yo off from the cliff; and, turning back 
downward, fell heavily into the go 

When I saw him pitching outw ma f from the rock, I 
fancied he was making one of those singular somer- 
saults, frequently practised by the Ovis ammon in 
descending the ledges = a cliff But no: he would 
have come down u his huge elastic horns, instead 
of falling as he had di done, with the dull sodden sound 
of a lifeless body. 

I perceived that the bighorn had dropped dead ; 
and the report of a gun—that rang thro h the go 
and was still reverberating from . cli told t e 
cause of its death. Some hunter, stalking on the 
other side, had taken the start of me! 

PL or red? Which fired the shot? If an 

4. 4 head would be in as much danger of 

Int in as the sheep. If a white man, I might 

pe for a breakfast of broiled mutton. Even a 

Shurl might be expected to share with a starving 

man; but it was not the quarter in which to encounter 
a Christian of this kidney. 

It was the crack of a rifle. 
hunts with a rifle. 


The red man rarely 
The arrow is his Swentiie 


—_ for game. 
otwithstanding the remoteness from civilisation, 
the probabilities were that the hunter was white. He 


might be one of those attached to the caravan, or, 
more likely, a free trapper. I knew that upon several 
head tributaries of the Arkansas there were settle- 


ments of these singular men. 

From prudential considerations, I kept my place. 
Screened by the cotton-woods, I should have an oppor- 
we on he ele deciding the point, without my presence 
being fe the hunter should prove to be an 
Solin, 3 I a still retreat to my horse without 
being observed. 

I not long to wait. I heard a noise, as of some 
one making way through the bushes. The moment 
after, a ~ e wel. like animal rushed round the pro- 
jecting amie of the cliff, and sprang upon the carcass 
of the bighorn. 

At the same instant a voice reached my ears—‘ Off 
there, Wolf! off, villain dog! Don’t you see that the 
creature is killed ?—No thanks to you, sirrah !’ 

Good heavens! it was the voice of a woman ! 

While I was yet quivering under the surprise pro- 
duced by the silvery tones, the speaker ap 
before my eyes—a girl majestically beautiful ! 

A face fair-skinned, with a tinge of golden brown, 
cheeks of purplish red—a nose slightly aquiline, with 
nostrils of spiral curve—eyes like those of the 
tian antelope—a foreh white and high, above 
bounded by a band of ——* black hair, and sur- 
mounted by a coronet of scarlet plumes—such was 
the head that I saw rising above * he green frondage 
of the cotton-woods! 

The body was yet hidden behind the leaves; but 
the girl just then stepped forward, and it too was 
exhibited—equally striking and picturesque. 

I need not say that it was of perfect sha 
body, and limbs all symmetrical. A face like r~ 
described could not belong to an ungainly form. 
When nature designs beauty, it is rare that she does 
her work by halves. Unlike the artists of the ana- 
tomic school, she makes the model for herself— 
hence the perfect correspondence of its parts. 

And feet fairer form had nature never conceived. 
The dullest Souiyten might have been inspired by its 
d | contemplation. 

The costume of the girl co mded to the cast 
of her features. About these tats was that air 
of wild picturesqueness, which we observe in art 
Kewl of the gipsy, and sometimes in the gipsy 

for those - ad of the green lanes have not all 

; and, but that I saw the snowy cone 

ot e’s Peak rising over the crest of the cliff, I 

night have fancied myself in the Sierra Estrema- 
dura, with a beautiful gitana before my eyes. 

The soft fawn-skin ti/ma, with its gaudy — 
of beads and stained quills—the ——s irt and 
buskined ankles—the stri Navajo blanket slung 
scarf-like over the shoulders—all presented a true 

gipsy appearance. The plumed circlet upon the head 
was more ical of Transatlantic costume ; and the 
rifle carried in a female hand was still another 
idiosyncrasy of America. It was from that rifle 
the report had come. It was not a hunter who had 
killed the game, but she who stood before me—a 
huntress—the Witp Huntress. 


CHAPTER LXX. 
THE WILD HUNTRESS. 


No longer was it from fear that I held back; but a 
hesitancy springing from surprise and admiration. 
The sight of so much beauty—grand as unexpected— 

enough to unnerve one, especially in such a 
suue—anll one to whose eye the female form had 
- long been a stranger. Su-wa-nee’s I had seen only 

ethteaes and hers, to my sight, was no longer 
beautiful 

I hesitated to shew myself—lest the sight of me 
should alarm this lovely apparition, and cause her to 
take flight. The thought was not unnatural—since 


_ 
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the tricolored pigments of black, red, and white 
were still upon my skin, and I must have presented 
the picture of a chimney-sweep with a dining-plate 
fixed upon his breast. 

I knew that I must cut a ludicrous figure, and 
would have slipped back to the pool, and washed 
myself ; but I dreaded to take my eyes from off that 
beautiful vision, lest I might never look upon it again! 
In my absence, she would be gone; I feared even 
then, that on seeing me she might take flight ; and I 
was too faint to follow her. For this reason, I stood 
silently gazing through my leafy covert, like one 
who watches the movements of some shy and beau- 
tiful bird. I almost dreaded to breathe lest the sound 
might alarm her. I was planning, at the same time, 
how I should initiate an interview. 

Her voice again reached me, as she recommenced 
scolding the dog: even its chiding tones were sweet. 
She had + cggeiny and stooped for a moment 
over the bighorn, as if to satisfy herself that the 
animal was dead. Her canine companion did not 
appear to be quite sure of the fact: for he continued 
to spring repeatedly upon the carcass with open 
dle as if eager to devour it. 

‘Off, Isay! off!’ cried she, threatening the dog with 
the butt of her rifle. ‘You wicked Wolf! what has 
got into you? Have I not told you that the thing is 

ead—what more do you want? Mind, sirrah!’ con- 


tinued she, ing her pn peewee | at the dog— 
‘mind, my good fellow! you no hand in the killing 
of it; and if you spoil the skin, you shall have no share 


in the flesh—you hear me? Not a morsel!’ 

Wolf appeared to understand the hint, and retired. 
Im ed by hunger, I accepted the cue : 

*You will not refuse a morsel ‘to one who is 


starving ?” 

‘Aha! who amet cried the huntress, turning 
round with a glance more of inquiry than alarm. 
‘Down, Wolf!’ commanded she, as the dog bounded 
forward witb a wl. ‘Down, you savage brute! 
Don’t you hear that some one is starving? Ha! a 
negro! Poor devil! where can he have come from, 
I wonder?’ 

Only my head was visible—a thick bush in front of 
me concealing my body. The char upon my face was 
deceiving her. 

‘No, not a negro,’ said I, stepping out and dis- 
covering my m—‘ not a negro, though I have been 
submitted to the treatment of one.’ 

‘Ho! white, red, and black! Mercy on me, what a 
frightful harlequin! Ha, ha, ha!’ 

‘My toilet appears to amuse you, fair huntress? I 
might apologise for it—since I can assure you it is 
not ——— conception, nor is it to my taste any 
more >. 

* You are a white man, then?’ said she, interrupting, 
and drawing nearer to examine me. 

‘I was yesterday,’ I replied, turning half round, to 
give her a sight of my shoulders, which the Indian 
artist had left untouched. ‘To-day, I am as you 
see.’ 

*O heavens!’ she exclaimed, suddenly changing her 
manner, ‘this red? It is blood! You are wounded, 
sir? Where is your wound ?” 

‘In several places am I wounded; but not dan- 
| they are only scratches: I have examined 

em.’ 

‘Who gave ye these wounds ?” 

‘Indians. I have just escaped from them.’ 
‘Indians! What Indians? 

* Arapahoes.’ 

* Arapahoes! Where did you encounter them ?’ 

uestion was put in a hurried manner, and in 

a tone that betrayed excitement. 
‘On the Huerfano,’ I replied—‘by the butte. It 


was the band of a chief known as the Red-Hand.’ 
‘Ha! The Red-Hand on the Huerfano! Stranger! 


The earnest voice in which the interrogatory was 
put somewhat surprised me. 

I answered by giving a brief and rapid detail of our 
capture, and aieaeea treatment—without mention- 
ing the names of my travelling companions, or stati 
the object of our expedition. Indeed, I was not allow 
time to enter into particulars. I was hurried on by 
interpellations from my listener—who, before I could 
finish the narrative of my escape, interrupted me, 


exclaiming in an excited manner : 

Red Head in the valley of the Huerfano! news 
for Wa-ka-ra !’ 

After a pause she hastily inquired: ‘How many 
warriors has the Red-Hand with him ?’ 

‘Nearly two hundred.’ 

‘Not more than two hundred ?’ 

‘ No—rather less I should say.’ 

‘It is well——__ You say you have a horse?’ 

* My horse is at hand.’ 

‘Bring him up, then, and come with me!’ 

‘But my comrades? I must follow the train, that I 
may be able to return and rescue them.’ 

‘You need not, for that purpose. There is one not 
far off who can aid you in that—better than the 
escort you speak of. If too late to save their lives, 
he may avenge their deaths for you. You say the 
caravan esterday ?’ 

* Yesterday, about noon.’ 

*You could not overtake it, and return in time. 
The Red-Hand would be gone. Besides, you cannot 
get from here to the trail taken by the caravan without 
going back by the cajion; and there you may meet 
those from whom you have escaped. You cannot 
cross there : the ridge is impassable.’ 

As she said this, she pointed to the left—the direc- 
tion which I had intended to take. I could see through 
a break in the bluff a precipitous mountain spur 
running north and south— el with the gorge Thad 


been following. It certaimly appeared impassable— 
trending along the sky like the escarpment of some 
gigantic fortress. 


f this was true, there would be but little chance of 
my overtaking the escort in time. I had no longer a 
hope of being able to effect the rescue of my comrades. 
The delay, no doubt, had been fatal. In all likelihood, 
both Wingrove and Sure-shot had ere this been sacri- 
ficed to the vengeance of the Arapahoes, freshly excited 
by my esca' Only from a sense of duty did I pur- 
pose returning: rather with the idea of being able to 
avenge their death. 

What meant this mysterious maiden? Who pos- 
sessed the power to rescue my comrades from two. 
hundred savages—the most warlike upon the plains? 
Who was he that could aid me in avenging them? 

‘Follow me, and you shall see!’ said the huntress, 
in answer to my interrogatory. ‘Your horse! your 
horse ! Hasten, or we shall be too late. The Red- d 
in the valley of the Huerfano! Wa-ka-ra will rejoice. 
Your horse! your horse!’ 

I hastened back for my Arab, and led him up to 
the spot. 

‘A beautiful creature!’ exclaimed she, on seeing 
the horse; ‘no wonder you were able to ride off from 
your captors. Mount! 

‘ And you ?’ 

‘I go afoot. But 
your horse carry us both 

‘Undoubtedly he can.’ 

‘Then it is phe +7 a ride. Half an 
hour is everything ; if the Red-Hand should escape 
— Sao first—be quick !’ 

It was not the time to be squeamish—even under 
the glance of the loveliest eyes. Taking the robe from 
my shoulders, I spread it over the back of my horse ; 
and employing a piece of the lariat as a surcingle, I 
bound it fast. Into the improvised saddle I mounted 


stay! time is precious. Can 
? ? 


are you sure of this ?’ ° 


—the girl, from a rock, leaping upon the croup behind 
me. 
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‘You, Wolf!’ cried she, apostrophising the ; 
‘you stay here by the game, and guard it ty 
coyotes. Remember! rascal! not a mouthful till I 
return. Now, stranger!’ she continued, shifting closer 
to me, and clasping me around the waist, ‘I am ready. 
Give your steed to the road; and spare him not, as 

value the lives of your comrades. Up the ravine 
Sipens wap. Ho! onward !’ 

The brave horse needed no spur. He seemed to 
understand that speed was required of him; and, 
stretching at once into a gallop, carried us gaily up 
the gorge. 

CHAPTER LXXI. 
A QUEER CONVERSATION. 


In other days, and under other circumstances, the 
touch of that round arm, softly encircling my waist, 
might have caused the current of my veins to flow 
fast and fevered. Not so then. My blood was thin 
and chill; my soul recoiled from amatory emotions, 
or indul in them only as a remembrance. Even 
in that hour of trial and temptation, my heart was 
true to thee, Lilian! Had it been thy arm that 
wound my waist—had those eyes iad doomed oven 
my shoulder been blue, and the tresses that swept 
it gold—I might for the moment have forgotten the 
peril of my companions, and indulged only in the 
ecstasy of a se love. 

But not with her—that strange being with whom 
chance had brought me in such . companionship. 
For her, I had no love-yearnings. Even under the 
entwining of that beautiful arm, my sense was cold, 
as if I was held in the embrace of a statue. My 
thoughts were not there. 

My captive comrades were uppermost in my mind. 
Her promise had given me hope that they might yet 
be rescued. How? and by whom? ither were 
we going? and whose was the powerful hand from 
which was to come? 

I or have asked; but our rapid movement 
precluded all chance of conversation. 

I could only form conjectures. These pointed to 
white men—to some rendezvous of trai that 
might be near. I knew there were such. How else 
in such a place could her ce be accounted for? 
Even that would but ill explain an apparition so 
peculiar as that of this huntress maiden! 

Other circumstances, however, contradicted the 
idea that white men were to be my allies. There 
could be no band of trappers strong enough to attack 
~~~ host of _— — _ with the — 

estroying it. Ww strength of the 
Arapahoes. [ had told her their number, as I had 
myself estimated it—nearly two hundred warriors. 
It was rare that white hunters mustered above a 
dozen men! 

Moreover, she had mentioned a name—twice men- 
tioned it—* Wa-ka-ra.’ No white was likely to bear 
such an appellation. The word was undoubtedly 
Indian. jally as the huntress had pronounced it. 

I waited for an ea oa to question her. It 
offered at length—where the path ran circuitously 
among some loose rocks, and it was dangerous to go 
at a gallop. 

was about initiating a dialogue, when I was fore- 
stalled in my intention. 

‘You are an officer in the army?’ said my com- 
panion, half-interrogatively. 

* How should you have = that?’ answered I in 
some surprise—perceiving that her speech was rather 
an assertion than a question. 

‘Oh! easily enough; your uniform tells me.’ 

* My uniform ?’ 

Have you not still a portion of it left?’ 
inquired she, with a striking simplicity. ‘I see a 
mark where lace has been. That denotes an officer. 
Does it not? The Arapahoes have stripped it. off, I 
suppose ?’ 


‘ There was lace—true—you have guessed correctly. 
I have been in the army.’ 

‘And what was ry out here? On your 
way to the gold countries, I suppose?’ 

‘No, indeed—not that.’ 

* What, then, may I ask?’ 

‘Only a foolish freak. It was a mere tour without 
much purpose. I intended soon to return to the 
States. 


‘Ah! you intend returning? But you say you were 
following the caravan—you and your fellow- 
travellers. Why were you not with it? Would it 
not have been safer?’ 


I hesitated to make reply. 

My interrogator continued : 

‘It is not usual for so small a party to pass over 
the prairies alone? There is alwa 


Indians. Sometimes ! 
there are white savages—worse savages than red! 
—far worse—far worse!’ 

These strange words, with the that accom- 
panied them, caused me to turn my head, and steal 
a glance at the countenance of my companion. It 
was tinged with melancholy, or rather deeply im- 
pressed with it. She, too, suffering from the past? 

In this glance I again remarked what had already 
attracted my notice—a resemblance to Lilian Holt! 
It was of the slightest, and so vague, that I could 
not tell in what it lay. Certainly not in the features, 
which were aay unlike those of Lilian; and 

ually dissimilar was the complexion. Were I to 
place the resemblance, I should say that I saw it in 
the cast of the eye, and heard it in the voice. The 
similitude of tone was striking. Like Lilian’s, it was 
a voice of that rich clarion sound with whieh beauti- 
ful women are gifted—those having the full round 
throat so proudly possessed by the damsels of 
Andalusia. 

Of course, the likeness was accidental. There was 
no possibility of its being otherwise; and I had not a 
thought that it was so. I was simply reminded of 
looks and tones that needed not that to recall them; 
but the souvenirs thus excited hindered me from 
making an immediate reply. 

‘Your observations are somewhat ?’ I 
remarked at length. ‘Surely you have not verified 
them by your own experience?’ 

‘I have—yes, too sadly, ever to think them other- 
wise than just. I have had little reason to love those 
of my own colour—that is, if I am to consider myself 
a white.’ 

‘ But you are so, are you not?’ 

‘Not altogether. I have Indian blood in my veins.’ 

* Not much, I should fancy?’ 

‘ Enough to give me Indian inclinings, and a dislike 
to those of my own complexion.’ 

‘Indeed ?’ 

‘ Perhaps less from instinct than experience. Ah! 

! I have reason. Is it not enough that all 
have proved false—lover, father, husband ?’ 

‘Husband! You are married, then ?’ 

‘No, 

* You have been ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Why did you say husband ?’ 

‘A husband only in name. I have been married, 
but never a wife ; wedded, but never’ _— 

The speaker paused. I could feel her arm quiverin; 
around my waist. She was under the influence o' 
some terrible emotion ! 

‘ Yours must be a strange story?’ I remarked, with 
a view of inducing her to reveal it. ‘ You have greatly 
excited my curiosity ; but I know that I have no 
claim to your confidence.’ 

* You may yet win it.’ 

‘ Tell me how ?’ 

‘You say you intend returning to the States. I 
shall have a commission for you; and you may then 


h! 
all 
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hear my story. It is not much Only a simple 
maiden whose lover was faithless—her father untrue 
to his paternal trust—her husband a cheat, a perjured 


*Your peepee have been singularly unfortun- 
ate; but your wo! i 


alive, are in peril; that is your affair; but mine is 
-Hand may not escape. If he do, 
there’s one who will grieve at it—one to whom I owe 
life and protection.’ 

‘Of whom do you speak ?’ 

‘Of the mortal enemy of Red-Hand and his 
Arapahoes—of Wa-ka-ra.’ 

*Wa-ka-ra?’ 

‘Head chief of the Utahs—you shall see him 
presently. Put your horse to his speed! We are 
close to the camp. Yonder are the smokes rising 
above the cliff! On, stranger! on!’ 

As directed, I once more urged my Arab into a 

lop. 

It Fou not for long. After the horse had made 
about a hundred stretches, the cafion suddenly opened 
into a small but beautiful vallon—treeless, but turfed 
with grass. The white cones, appearing in serried 


.Yows near its upper end, were easily identified as an 


encampment of Indians. 
‘Behold !’ exclaimed my companion, ‘the tents of 
the Utahs !’ 


LUTHER’S VAGABONDS. 


As the poor are never to cease out of the land, in 
spite of all that Social Science meetings may do for 
us, so it is probable that those who rob the poor will 
endure likewise. These consist not only of exacting 
landlords, who build a kennel, and call it a house, 
because human beings must needs inhabit it; nor of 
‘sweating’ master-tailors, who calculate so nicely 
upon how few pence a day a man may live, and yet 
have strength to push a needle; nor of demagogues, 
who lift up their voices against these thi a to 
extract the last drop from the already en grape 
for themselves. There will also remain those Pro- 
fessional Beggars, who, besides diverting the stream 
of charity from its proper destinations, bring shame 
upon the very fact of poverty, and thereby rob the 
poor not only of their slender dues, but of their 
name. The material harm thus done to i 
Honesty by these wretches, who make a e 
Want, is great enough, but it is nothing compared 
with the distrust and incredulity which they sow, 
broadcast, in the hearts of the Benevolent. They 
have committed murder before now, for the hungry 
and naked have been not seldom suffered to die in 
our streets, unable to convince their fellow-creatures 
that they were really in need. They have given an 
excuse to the mean and ni y for withholding 
their aid. They have afforded the arguments upon 
which men of little brain and less heart have cast 
a slur upon Benevolence itself, and attacked the 
divine command of Christian charity. And they 
have offered a ready means by which the thought- 
less giver may flatter himself that he is doing good, 
at small trouble, when he is simply doing mischict. 

‘ Princes, lords, counsellors of state, and everybod 
should be prudent and cautious in dealing with 
beggars, and learn that, whereas people will not give 

help honest paupers and needy neighbours, as 
ordained by God, they give, by the persuasion of the 
devil, and contrary to God's judgment, ten times as 
much to vagabonds and desperate rogues; in like 
manner as we have hitherto done to monasteries, 
cloisters, churches, chapels, and Mendicant Friars, 
forsaking all the time the truly poor.’ So writes no 
less a man than Martin Luther in his preface to the 


Liber Vagatorum,* or Book of Vagabonds, which he 
edited in 1528. That the great Reformer, at such a 
— of labours and difficulties, should have given 
is attention to a work of this kind, is a proof how 
very much evil the profession of begging was doing 
a oe de gee eng = vee 
were the great originals whom the professi 
beggars imitated, and to whose done-away-with occu- 
pation they succeeded. The beggars ‘to whom it is 
proper to give, for such alms are well laid out,’ we are 
expressly told, are not such as ‘have either the si, 
of the saints about them, or other good qualities, but 
such as come plainly and bmg to people, and ask an 
alms for God’s or the Holy Virgin’s sake: perchance 
honest paupers with young children, who are known 
in the town or vi wherein they beg, and who 
would, I doubt not, leave off begging if they could 
only thrive by their handicraft or other honest means, 
for there is many a godly man who begs unwillingly, 
and feels ashamed before those who knew hi 
formerly when he was better off, and before he was 


compelled to beg.’ 

Martin Luther was neither cynic nor fool enough 
to insist, as some now-a-day philosophers do, that 
under no possible circumstances are sae in the 
street to be relieved; but out of the twenty orders 
into which he divides his vagabonds, he only recom- 
mends the relief of one. ven of the Stabtilers 
(Bread-gatherers), who are ‘not all bad, but most 
part,’ he asserts, ‘they never leave off begging, nor 
do their children, from their infancy to the » ae of 
their death—for the beggar’s staff keeps the fingers 
warm—and they neither will nor can work.’ 

Instead of modern be; being the clever and 
ingenious fellows we take them for, it seems that they 
are, after all, the merest plagiarists, since scarcel 
among their very latest ‘ d ’ is there one to whi 
we do not find the antitype in those of Luther’s time, 
whose little volume may almost pass for a condensa- 
tion in quaint la of Mr Horace Mayhew’s 
chapter on this subject in London Labour and the 
London Poor. The trick of picking up a sovereign in 
the street under the eyes of some country bumpkin 
that he may ‘ go halves, and give ten shillings of it, 
only to find it brass at last, is borrowed from the 
Wiltmers. ‘These come into the villages having a 
little counterfeit (silver) “finger” which they have 
smeared all over with dirt, and say they have found 
it, and ask if somebody will buy it. us, a silly 
peasant’s wife thinks it is silver, and knows it not, and 

ives them vi pennies or more for it, and therewith 

e is cheated.’ The rs who infest our 
railway carriages are but the lineal descendants of the 
Joners, ‘who practise cheating at cards, who deal 
falsely, and cut one for the other, and cheat also with 
the dice.’ Those woe-begone gentry of the streets, 
who, upon the approach of the winter, are accustomed 
to discard most of their garments, and stand shivering 
in the public thoroughfares, would doubtless, but for 
the modest regulations of the new police, appear as 
their predecessors of old, the A — s did, 
entirely naked. ‘These are beggars who, when they 
come to a town, leave their clothes at the hostelry, 
and sit down against the churches naked, and shiver 
terribly before the people, that they may think they are 
suffering from great cold. They prick themselves with 
nettle-seed and other things, whereby they are made 
to shake. Some say they have been robbed by wicked 
men ; some, that they have lain ill, and for this reason 
were compelled to sell their clothes ; some say they 
have been stolen from them : but all this is only that 
Pemple should give them more clothes.’ 

e Oversinzen-goers, or be; who say that they 
are of noble birth, but have suffered by war, captivity, 


* The Book of Vagabonds and Beggars. Edited by Martin 


Luther. Now first translated into English. J. C, Hotten. 
Piccadilly. 1860. 
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or fire, and ‘ who clothe themselves prettily and with 
neatness, as though they were noble, although it is 
not so,’ are the obvious originals of our ‘distressed 
tradesmen,’ who, with clean aprons and carefully 
brushed threadbare coats, stand meekly upon the 
curb-stones with a few sticks of sealing-wax in their 
hands : only, instead of the ‘ decayed-nobility’ dodge, 
which would scarcely succeed now-a-days, they repre- 
sent ‘reduced respectability.’ These persons, too, 
carried forged letters of recommendation, such as our 
begging-letter-writers now supply, and which seem to 
have originated in this country from a vagrant act of 
Henry VIII, whereby, to persons actually in want, 
liberty was given to beg within a certain district ; 
‘and further,’ says the act, ‘there shall be delivered 
to every such person a letter containing the name of 
that person, witnessing that he is authorised to beg, 
and the limits within which he is appointed to beg, 
the same letter to be sealed with the seal of the 
hundred, rape, wapentake, city, or borough, and 
subscribed with the name of one of the said justices or 
officers aforesaid.’ Even the verbal appeals for charity 
which are used to-day are almost identical with those of 
three hundred years ago, as in the case of the Gens- 
scherer (goose-shearers), for instance, who ‘in 
clothes accost any person in the street, be it woman 
or man, and say they have lain ill a long time, and 
are mechanics who have expended all their goods, and 
are ashamed to beg, and ask that thou mayest help 
them to proceed on their journey.’ 

The Alenkners (cripples) were the beggars ‘who sit 
at church-doors with sores and broken legs: one has no 
foot, another no shank, a third no hand or arm; who 
tie a leg up, or besmear an arm with salves, or walk on 
crutches, and all the time as little ails them as other 
men ;’ some instances of which imposture are subjoined. 
‘ Item, another true example: at Schletstat, one was 
sitting at the church-door. This man had cut the leg 
of a thief from the gallows. He put on the dead leg, 
and tied his own leg up. He had a quarrel with 
another beggar. This latter one ran off, and told the 
town-serjeant. When he saw the serjeant coming, he 
fled and left the fore-leg behind him, and ran out of 
the town—a horse could hardly have overtaken him. 
Soon afterwards, he hung on the gallows at Achern, 
and the dry leg beside him, and they called him Peter 
of Kreuzenach.’ To each of these little chapters 
there is a conclusio,a quaint piece of advice as to 
what is to be done in each particular case by the 
person whose charity is entreated. As to the Klenk- 
ners, we are counselled: ‘ Give them a kick on their 
hind-parts, if thou canst, for they are nought but 
cheats of the ts and all other men” From 
which we conclude that, then as now, it was the poor 
who were most widely im upon. 

Some particular kinds of beggars are, however, men- 
tioned in this interesting volume, which although not 
altogether without their parallels now-a-days, are curi- 
ously illustrative of the times in which they flourished. 
Instead of sailors frost-bitten in arctic seas, or omni- 
bus conductors stricken blind by lightning, the public 
of the sixteenth century were invited to contribute to 
the Lossners (liberated prisoners). ‘These are knaves 
who say they have lain in prison vi or vij years, and 
carry the chains with them wherein they lay as cap- 
tives among the infidel for their Christian faith ; item, 
on the sea in galleys or ships enchained in iron fetters ; 
item, in a strong tower for innocence’ sake ; and they 
have forged letters, as from the princes and lords of 
foreign lands, and from the towns there, to bear 
witness to their truth, though all the time they are 
deceit and lies—for vagabonds may be found every- 
where on the road who can make any seal they like 
—and they say they have vowed to Our Lady at 
Einsiedeln, or to some other saint (in the Schécherboss, 
i. e., beer-house), according to what country they are 
in, a pound of wax, a silver crucifix, or a chasuble ; 
and they say they have been made free through that 


vow, and, when they had vowed, the chains opened 
and broke, and they departed safe and without cae 
Item, some carry iron fastenings, or coats of mail with 
them, e sic de aliis. Nota: They have perchance 
bought the chains ; perchance they had them made ; 
perchance stolen them from the church of St Lenhart.’ 

The Grantners, or knaves with the falling sickness, 
were those who say in the farmhouses: “‘Oh, dear 
friend, look at me; I am afflicted with the falling 
sickness of St Valentine, or St Kurinus, or St Vitus, 
or St Antonius, and have offered myself to the Holy 
Saint with vj pounds of wax, with an altar-cloth, 
with a silver salver, and must bring these together 
from pious people’s offerings and help; therefore, I 
beg you to contribute a heller, a spindleful of flax, 
a ribbon, or some linen-yarn for the altar, that God 
and the Holy Saint may protect you from misery 
and disease and the falling sickness.” These fall 
down before the churches, or elsewhere, with a 
piece of soap in their mouths, whereby the foam rises 
as big as a fist; and they prick their nostrils with 
a straw, causing them to bleed’—exactly as is the 
modern practice. According to Martin Luther, these 
gentry are commonly twenty or thirty years collect- 
ing their vj pounds of wax, and the rest of it, and 
spend what they get quite otherwise than on the holy 
saints. The religious feelings of the credulous were 
worked upon certainly more scandalously than at 
present, as in the cases of the Veranerins, ‘women 
who say they are baptized Jewesses, and have turned 
Christians, and can tell people whether their fathers 
or mothers are in hell or not, and beg gowns and 
dresses and other things, and have also false letters 
and seals.’ Perhaps the Schleppers, or pretended 

riests, are not altogether without their collateral 
Sussntincte now-a-days, who came a-begging for their 
churches, and assert that in the church to which 
they are consecrated, ‘there is no altar-cloth, nor is 
there a missal, e cetera, and I cannot afford them 
without much help from all men; for mark, whoso- 
ever is commended for an offering in the angel’s 
requiem, or for as many pennies as he gives, so many 
souls will be released amongst his deceased kindred.’ 
A remnant of this practice certainly still lingers 
amongst us, although the reward that is promised 
to us, in case of our consent, is not quite so distinct 
and comfortable. 

One young lady is spoken of in this volume belong- 
ing to the Diitzbetterins, or lying-in women, who, we 
believe, fairly distances all modern pretenders in the 
liké delicate situation. She declared that, ‘a short 
time before, she had given birth to a child and a 
live toad; and that this very toad she had carried 
to Our Lady at Einsiedeln, where it was still alive, 
and that it must have a pound of meat every day, 
being kept at Einsiedeln as a miracle.’ 

The vows, too, of presenting St Valentine, or other 
saint, with so many pounds oi candles, within a cer- 
tain time, is now unknown to us, and is only paralleled 
by those ridiculous collectors of used postage-stamps 
—not be; so much as lunatics—who are always 
entreating our help for the building of a church, or 
the marriage of an attached couple—which will be 
accomplished, they say, if only one million, or so, of 
Queen’s Heads can be obtained in a fortnight. 

We will conclude this paper by quoting two ve 
curious kinds of vagabonds, quite peculiar to the epoc 
wherein the Liber Vagatorum first appeared—the 
Dallingers, or hangmen, and the Siintvegers, or pre- 
tended murderers. 

The former are ‘ they who stand before the churches, 
having been hangmen (although they have left it off 
i year or ii since), and chastise and whip themselves 
with rods, and will do penance and pilgrimage for 
their sin and wickednesses. These an beg with 
much success. When they have practised for a while, 
and cheated many people thereby, they become hang- 


men again, as before.’ 
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The latter are ‘strong fellows who go about the 
country with long knives, and say they have taken a 
man’s life away, but that it was in self-defence, and 
then they name a sum of money which they must 
have, a | unless they bring the money at the right 
time, they will have their heads cut off. Jtem, some 
are accompanied by a fellow on their begging-rounds 
who goes in iron chains and fetters fastened with 
rings, and who says he was bail for the other 
for a sum of money to the people, and if he gets not 
the money in time, both of them must perish.’ 


SNAKE-POISON. 

SNAKES are somewhat paradoxically, but not the 
less properly, described as flesh-eating, cold-blooded 
reptiles, running without legs, swimming* without 
fins, sleeping with unclosed eyes, and breathing with 
a single lung. They are a many-ribbed race, one 
species rejoicing in no fewer than two hundred and 
fifty pair. These ribs are movable, carrying forward 
the plates on the underside of the creature’s y, and 
so propelling it along. The backbone is fiexible, giving 
it a purchase against the water, and thereby it swims. 
Its eye is covered with a clear, hard, glassy, immov- 
able film, which is renewed with every renewal of the 
skin. The venomous snakes differ from their less 
harmful brethren in the fact that the body just behind 
the head slightly diminishes in size so as to form a kind 
of neck. e jaws are less flexible; and the stroke 
of the fangs effectually preventing their prey’s escape, 
they are not, like the non-poisonous species, provided 
with recurved teeth in the roof of the mouth, with 
which to hold their victims. Those deadly weapons, 
the fangs, are placed one on each side of the upper 
jaw, in front of the ordinary teeth, which they 
resemble in shape. They are perforated by a canal 
opening near their sharp points, through which the 
poison pressed into them from the poison-glands at 
the root of the fangs is conducted into the wound 
inflicted by the bite. Except in the less venomous 
serpents, feeding on mice and such small deer, the 
fangs lie, like the closed blade of a knife, in a fold 
of the gum, rising from their concealment when 
required for offence or defence. They are easily 
removed, and as easily replenished from a small 
bag behind them, filled with growing ones, in every 
stage of development, from a pair nearly equal in 
size to those in use, to some scarcely distinguishable 
to the unaided eye. 

The proportion which the two branches of the 
numerous serpent family bear to each other, is 
uncertain, some naturalists placing it at one 
venomous to four unvenomous snakes ; others, at one 
to ten; but we believe, even in the latter case, the 
number of poisonous species is greatly exaggerated. 
In no part of Europe are they numerous enough to 
be terrible. Fontana, after diligent inquiry, could 
only find one well-attested case of death from a 
serpent-bite occurring in this quarter of the globe. 
The only venomous creature existing in England is 
the common viper or adder, and it may be doubted 
if, with proper care, its bite ever proves fatal. It is 
to be found in open copses, dry heaths, sandy wastes, 
and newly cleared w: nds. When about to strike, 
it is more or less coiled, the head and neck elevated 
and drawn back; suddenly the head is thrown 
forward at the object of attack, the fangs plunged 
into it, and withdrawn almost too rapidly for the 
motion to be followed by the eye. It is a popular 
belief, that when the young vipers are alarmed or 
in danger, the mother swallows her brood ; there is no 
actual physiological hinderance to such a proceeding, 
neither is the evidence in its favour sufficiently strong 
for it to be accepted as a fact, but it remains an open 

uestion, on which our native naturalists to 

iffer. Islands seem to be unfavourable for the pro- 
duction of venomous animals. While the ‘Australian 


_ 


continent is infested with black death-snakes and 
their congeners, New Zealand is perfectly free from 
them. Ireland—thanks, of course, to St Patrick— 
enjoys a similar immunity ; although, if Maltese tra- 
ditions are to be believed, the Hibernian miracle was 
a plagiarism of one of St Paul’s, that apostle having, 
after his memorable shipwreck, banished vermin for 
ever from the favoured island of the Mediterranean. 

It is in India, South Africa, Australia, and the 
Southern States of America, where the climate is 
tropical, the forests thick, the vegetation dense, and 
men few, that deadly serpents increase and multiply. 
The most dangerous known are the cobra de capello, 
the cerastes, the tic-polonga, the puff-adder, the 
death-snake, and the rattle-snake. The first named 
is common in India, Ceylon, and the warmer parts 
of Asia; it is a timid, sluggish, spiritless creature, 
very reluctant to make use of its venomed weapons, 
which are said to be powerless until the casting of 
its first skin, when fourteen days old. Unlike the 
rest of its tribe, the cobra, tempted probably by the 
delicacies of the poultry-yard, and the moisture of 
the wells and drains, — living near the habita- 
tions of man. In Ceylon, it is remarked that if one 
cobra be destroyed near a house, its companion is 
sure to be discovered almost immediately after. 
According to Captain Perceval, it sometimes attains 
a length of fifteen feet, but its average size is from 
two to four feet. The Singhalese distinguish the light 
and dark coloured ones as high and low caste snakes ; 
looking upon them with veneration as creatures 
superior to man, who deign to pay a visit to the 
earth for inscrutable purposes. Under this idea, the 
natives never kill one, but get rid of it by setting it 
afloat in a bag. It takes naturally enough to the 
water, and has been met some distance out at sea. 
Strong believers in the generous disposition of the 
cobra, manifested in its repugnance to put forth its 
strength, the Singhalese occasionally make a pet of it, 
when it glides about the house, never attempting to 
injure any of the inmates, but effectually keeping 
thieves and unlawful intruders at bay. hen 
enraged, and preparing for attack, the cobra raises 
its head and the upper part of its body, the remainder 
being coiled to accelerate the spring ; at this moment, 
the membrane lying along the sides of the neck and 
ae of the head is distended in the form of a hood, 
rom which this species derives its name of ‘the 
hooded snake.’ It is believed in Ceylon that every 
discharge of its poison costs the cobra a joint of its 
tail, and makes the head become more toadlike in 
shape—an absurd error, springing probably from the 
existence of a species of ‘false snake’ strongly resem- 
bling the cobra in colour, but possessing a lizard- 
shaped head and truncated tail. The non-poisonous 
black snake is a bitter enemy of the cobra, and is 
usually victorious, contriving to squeeze the latter 
to death before he has time to inflict a wound; and 
another terrible foe of his is the tic-polonga, the 
deadliest serpent of Ceylon. 

The cerastes, or horned adder, owes its second 
cognomen to a im of spines or horns, the purpose of 
which is doubtful, springing from the middle of the 
eyebrow. Old authors say these horns serve to delude 
birds into the jaws of the snake, the feathered victims 
taking the tips as they appear above the sand, in 
which he lies hidden, for so many worms. It is to 
this subtilty of the cerastes, perhaps, that the sacred 
writer alludes when he says: ‘Dan shall be a serpent 
by the way, an adder in the path, that biteth the horse 
heels, so that his rider shall fall backward.’ It is by 
no means formidable in size, measuring only fourteen 
inches when full grown; but though of an extremely 
indolent nature, when roused to anger, the little aspic 
who helped the royal gipsy of Old Nile to balk her 
conqueror in his triumph, becomes a different crea- 
ture, moving about in all directions with wonderful 
rapidity, and creeping nearer and nearer his enemy 
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with averted head, until within proper distance for 
striking; when once he has bitten, he retains his hold 
most tenaciously, and even when thrown on the 
d, either remains doggedly on the spot, or if 
forced to retreat, does so slowly and reluctantly. 

Among the venomous serpents of South Africa 
are the cobra de capello; the ‘serpent of a kid,’ so 
called from its uttering a cry at night exactly 
like the bleating of that animal; the puff-adder, 
a short, thick, flattish creature of most malignant 
aspect, fully justified by his dangerous nature; and 
the spitting nt, believed to able, when the 
wind is favourable, to eject its poisonous fluid to a 
considerable distance, aiming especially at the eyes 
of the intended recipient. From some such e, 
Gordon Cumming received a visit one night, but 
with no worse effect than some hours’ intense pain in 
the sensitive organ of sight. The great poisonous 

t of America is the rattle-snake, at once the 
slowest and deadliest of his race, which derives its 
name from a loose bony structure at the ee | of 
the tail, which it invariably rattles when al or 
irritated. Waterton says a man may pass within a 
yard of one unmolested, if he but takes care to go 
quietly. The rattle-snake seldom exceeds seven feet 
in length, casts its skin once a year, is believed by 
many to possess the power of fascinating its prey, 
and to be of such a revengeful disposition, that if it 
fails to punish an offender, it will commit suicide by 
biting its own tail! The buck-deer is an inveterate 
exterminator of rattle-snakes ; as soon as he catches 
sight of one, he describes rapid circles, gradually 
decreasing in circumference, round the snake. When 
near enough, he springs into the air, bringin all his 
feet together, and dropping upon his ahve foe, 
cuts his body through with his s! hoofs, and then 
scatters it around him by a series of energetic kicks. 
The ants of Brazil are still more potent: any snake 
that is unfortunate enough to stop their way, is 
covered with these minute emigrants, against whom 
his fangs and coils are alike powerless ; and in a very 
short time the army of ants proceeds on its way, 
leaving a white skeleton behind them, a warning to 
all whom it may concern. The cobra de capello finds 
his victor in the mangoose, who, cleverly doling the 
blow of the serpent, catches its head in his mouth, 
biting through the skull with a bite that is usually 
mortal. Should it prove otherwise, the little hero 
attacks his opponent’s tail, till he provokes him 
to rise again, when a second seizure by the caput 
terminates the struggle and the existence of the cobra. 
Other enemies of the snake are found in the pig, 
ichneumon, the peceary, the hawk tribe, and the 
common cat. 

Snake-poison, somewhat mucilaginous when first 
emitted, becomes much more so upon e ure to 
the air ; while its colour changes from a pale yellow- 
ish white to light yellow. en dry, it is resolved 
into a yellowish flaky resin, growing darker and less 
soluble with long keeping. Dr Mead thus describes 
its appearance under the microscope : ‘ At first, I could 
discover nothing but a parcel of small salts nimbly 
floating in the liquor, but in a very short time the 
appearance was changed, and these saline icles 
were now shot epee it were, into pom Bg an 
incredible tenuity an mess, with something like 
knots here and here, free which they pooman5 to 
proceed, so that the whole texture did in a manner 
represent a spider’s web, though infinitely finer and 
more minute; and yet, withal, so rigid were these 
pellucid spicula or darts, that they remained unalter- 
able upon my glass for several months.’ If two or 
three ps of venom be mixed with thirty or forty 
drops of blood, the latter becomes black, and inca 
able of i Taken inwardly, vided the 
skin of the tongue, gums, lips, an be un- 

roken, the poison is quite innocuous, and, i 


bi according 
to Dr , insipid in taste as pure water; but 


even after being kept for some length of time in a 
dried state, and then diluted with water, it is still 
active and deleterious, if injected into the blood. 

Plants inoculated with snake-venom wither and 
die, looking as if they had been struck by lightning. 
In animals, death is preceded by stupor, lethargy, 
tremor, convulsions, paralysis of the limb wounded, 
inflation of the stomach, and sometimes coagulation 
of the blood. Of course, the smaller the animal 
bitten, the more rapidly death ensues, but the swift- 
ness of the action of the poison is affected by other 
circumstances. Warm-blooded animals succumb much 
quicker than cold-blooded ones; and if the ser- 

nt has been practising abstinence, its bite is much 
ess effective when it has sati its hunger 
regularly. If the poison be instilled into a nerve, 
the whole system is deprived of sensibility, and death 
follows almost instantaneously ; but if it is injected 
into a wounded muscle, the action is considerably 
retarded, and in very fatty matter, little harm is done. 
The pigs wandering about the South American woods 
are cail to have an instinctive knowl of this last 
fact, and attack snakes—for whose flesh they have a 
weakness—with great coolness and imperturbability. 
When a porker sees a rattle-snake — for 
striking, he goes down on his knees, and sidles up to 
him, receiving his fangs in the fatty flaps of the jaw; 
then turning his other cheek, he ge od takes a 
second blow from his o_o. ‘oe, whose supply 
of venom is thereby exhausted for the time. Up 
jumps piggy, = his fore-foot on the helpless 
snake’s tail, and strips the living flesh from the bones, 
as he grunts out his triumph and enjoyment. In 
Martinique, when passing through a wood, it is 
customary to drive a couple of Pigs, with brass- 
protected snouts, on before, to clear the path of any 
serpents lying in the way. 

e hundredth part of a grain of viper-poison 
suffices to kill a sparrow; a pigeon requires the 
sixteenth part ; and it would take, it is supposed, at 
least three grains to kill a man. 

In the course of some experiments tried in Ceylon, 
a cobra de capello was made to bite a hen, which died 
in eight hours ; after a lapse of three days, a cock was 
bitten by the same snake, and sickened, but in twenty- 
four hours, had recovered his usual vigour ; next day, 
two puppies were bitten by it without effect; and 
sixteen days afterwards, an attempt on another proved 
—— futile. A tic-polonga proved itself 
of much more deadly power: it killed a fowl in two 
seconds ; and another, half an hour after, in as many 
minutes. A rest of six days was allowed, when it 
killed a nearly full-grown dog in fifty-eight minutes ; 
and after a — of thirty-four days, a rat died almost 
instantaneously from its bite; and yet, during the 
whole time—a period of twenty-one weeks—the 
reptile had tasted nothing, as, like most of its 
tribe, it refused all kinds of food offered to it while a 
captive. Dr Russell found that the most poisonous 
Indian snake could not kill a dog in less than twenty- 
a minutes 7 a —a. Revedes of - ret a five ; 
ollowing up the exploit isposing of a chicken in 
three mh he a large black po 3 in eight, and 
finishing by willy nilly, committing suicide, dying of 
its own bite in the short space of twelve minutes. A 
rattle-snake, tried immediately on his arrival in 
this country, proved a very different creature. After 
killing a rat m two minutes, it refused to take any 
notice of a second one introduced to its society, until 
being irritated, the rat was bitten, and at first shewed 
no symptoms of being hurt; however, in twenty 
minutes it was dead. A third rat was then placed in 
the with which the rattle-snake did not interfere, 
sat fe tun oun td teaser for the night. Next 
morning, the snake was found dead, the rat having 
made his supper upon the flesh of its back. 
The effects of fatal snake-bites upon man are very 
different. In some cases, death is preceded by pain, 
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tremor, thirst, asthma, and convulsions; in others, 
by coldness, stupor, and palpitations of the heart. The 
burning serpent of India makes the blood burn like 
fire in the veins, until it dissolves into a lymphatic 
liquor, which runs from eyes, ears, and nose. Some 
bites are productive of blindness; others chap the 
skin, make the hair fall off, and numb the limbs. 
The poison of the Arabian beban—a small slender 
snake, whose bite is said to be instantaneously fatal— 
causes the body to swell in an extraordinary + 
Dr Buckland once dissected a rat that had n 
killed by a cobra, scratching the wounded spot with 
his nail as he did so. Having finished, he started 
for a walk with a friend, but had scarcely got a hun- 
dred yards before he felt as if some one struck 
him on the head, while a sharp hot pain ran through 
his chest. Guessing that he was poisoned, he told 
his friend so, and cautioned him not to let him lie 
down, but in case he fell, to administer brandy 
and eau de luce. A few moments after, the doctor 
became oblivious, and rolled about like a drunken 
man, while his face turned of a greenish-yellow hue. 
After walking some time, his senses ly returned, 
and as soon as he reached a chemist’s shop, he rushed 
in, seized a bottle of spirits of hartshorn, and drank 
off nearly a tumblerful, slightly tempered with water. 
In a few minutes, he repeated the dose, and walked 
home, feeling much better. He then drank four 
wine-glassfuls of brandy without ~ 4 eee 
effect ; and feeling a sharp pain under his thumb-nai 

and up his arm, he sucked the spot, and found that 
the venom had got into a scratch made in cleaning 
his nails in the morning. It was a fortunate escape. 
An Englishman at Rouen, bitten by a plinvenion 
died in eight hours; Mr Curling of the Zoological 
Gardens died in an hour and a half after ry hoes 
by a cobra with which he had trifled ; and Haydon’s 
son-in-law experienced a similar fate in two hours. 
A carpenter, in teasing a caged rattle-snake with his 
rule, let it fall into the cage, and in regaining it, was 
bitten by the angry animal. He was taken to a 
hospital, had the assistance of the best surgeons in 
London, and resisted the effects of the poison just 
long enough to raise nape of his ym ty but the 
shock eventually proved too great for the system. 
Another man, _ A was bitten in the finger, had the 
pen of mind to suck the wound immediately ; 

i ey and —— ree he faltered in - 
speech, and partially lost his senses; a quantity o 
ol and warm meron ho administered aie emetic, 
and a live pigeon cut open and applied to the wound. 

o hours afterwards, the flesh was cauterised, he 
recovered his speech and senses, and was soon out 
of all danger. 

When we remember that Regulus and his army 
received an ovation for killing a boa-constrictor, we 
need not wonder at the ancients imagining that the 
worst evil that could befall a man was to be bitten by 
a serpent. Pliny names no end of antidotes to the 
poison; amongst them are gentian mixed with rue and 
pepper, centaury root in white wine, bugs, goat-suet 
and wax, goat’s milk and grapes, and the application 
of a split mouse or viper’s head to the wound. But 
as prevention is better than cure, one might be 
rendered as poison-proof as Mithridates himself, at 
least for twenty-four hours, by merely touching 
deer’s rennet and vinegar, or taking internally the 
blood and brains of a wild boar, or the ashes of a 
woman’s hair. Snakes were also to be kept at bay 
by sleeping on deer’s skin; and if a serpent could be 
surrounded with a ring of betony, the deluded 
creature would infallibly lash itself to death with its 
tail. Modern antidotes are as various as remedies 
for the gout or cures for the toothache. Old herb- 
alists recommend basil, adder’s-tongue, fern, mint, 
and me 3 Viper-catchers use warm olive-oil, In 
ey 


America, put faith in whisky, Virginian snake- 


root (Aristolochia serpentaria), or a mixture of alcohol, 


hartshorn, and oil of amber, known as eau de luce, 
Loskiel says the most efficacious remedy for the 
rattle-snake’s bite is the rattle-snake-root (Pol 
senega), which grows plentifully in places inf by 
those reptiles. Spanish writers extol the C 

bean, cayenne-pepper, and rum. Cape Boors apply a 
cut fowl or frog to the wound till it dies; another and 
another succeeds, till one is found to survive the 
operation, when the venom is supposed to be all 
extracted, and the cure complete. In India, the 
natives believe in the Tanjore pill, which is based on 
arsenic. Taking a hint from the circumstance, Dr 
Ireland, when at St Lucia, administered Fowler's 
arsenical solution in two drachm doses with great 
success; but after all, the simplest, readiest, and 
most certain remedy seems to be, to open the wound 
with a knife, and suck the poison out of it. 

There is one remedy, the merits of which are 
asserted and denied with equal confidence; this is 
the ‘snake-stone, which Mr Davy vows is made of 
charred bone or chalk, and quite incapable of produ- 
cing any effect—a statement not exactly reconcilable 
with t es story, as told by Sir Emerson 
Tennent: Three English gentlemen, riding along a 
jungle, saw one of two Tamils, who were approaching 
them, suddenly dart into the forest, and return, holding 
a cobra de capello by the head and tail. He called to 
his yen to assist in placing it in their covered 
basket, but in doing this, he handled it so ine \'4 
that it seized him by the finger. The blood flowed, 
and intense = seemed to follow almost immediately ; 
but with all expedition, the friend of the sufferer 
undid his waistcloth, and took from it two snake- 
stones, about the size of a small almond, intensely 
black, and highly — This he applied to the 
wounds, to which the stones adhered closely, absorb- 
ing the blood oozing from the fingers, for three minutes 
or 80, when ~~ dropped off. The sufferer twisted 
his fingers till the jomts cracked, and went on his 
way rejoicing. The stones were afterwards forwarded 
by Sir E. Tennent to Mr Faraday, who, on analysi 
them, pronounced that they were composed of aaa 
bone, ‘which has been filled with blood, perhaps 
several times, and then carefully charred again. 
When heated slightly, water rises from it, and also 
a little ammonia; and if heated still more highly in 
the air, carbon burns away, and a bulky white ash 
is left, retaining the size and shape of the stones, 
composed almost entirely of phosphate of lime. If 
ever employed as a spongy absorbent, it seems hardly 
fit for it in its present state.’ In spite of the proved 
efficacy of the stone in the instance related, Mr 
Faraday’s conclusions are in accordance with those 
of Mr Davy. seta 

Ancient imaginations inve e serpent with 
wondrous powers. The deaf and the blind were to be 
restored to hearing and — allowing one to 
lick the defective organs. Arabians and the 
Parace were said to be able to understand the 
languages, and read the thoughts of animals, solely 
from dieting themselves on the heart and liver of the 
ey Its flesh was eaten by the Romans, after being 
boiled in a mixture of oil, water, salt, and dill, as a 
curative agent in hydrophobia and other dangerous 
diseases. Commodus actually struck a medal to com- 
memorate the personal benefit he had derived from a 
similar prescription. People of later days have not 
lacked faith in viper’s flesh. Massinger attributes 
to it the youth-imparting power of Medea’s cruel 
caldron : 

You have eat a snake, 
And are grown young, gamesome, and rampant. 
But it seems to have been necessary to keep to the 
same food on pain of a relapse : 


He hath left off 0’ late to feed on snakes, 
His beard’s turned white again. 


Our old divines are full of allusions to the virtues of 
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this ile diet. In France, it was taken in the 
form of fowl-stuffing; and the beautiful Lady Digby 
was fed by careful Sir Kenelm upon capons fattened 
on viper’s flesh. The Japanese soldiery even now 
eat serpents, to give them courage; the North Ameri- 
can Indians esteem dried rattle-snake delicious when 
broiled, and snakes are not despised by the Chinese 
or Abyssinians. A religious sect exists in Algeria, 
who do not trouble themselves to remove the fangs 
before dining on a serpent, claiming immunity as a 
privilege inherited from their founder. The Arabs 
who exhibited themselves as snake-charmers at the 
Zoological Gardens, said they belonged to the tribe 
of Rufaiah, who had handed down the mysteries of 
the art from generation to generation, and over whom 
the venom has no power. In Egypt, this is supposed 
to be the case with certain families, and Bruce declares 
the natives of Sennaar are innocuous to the bite of 
venomous snakes or scorpions, playing with them 
without hesitation. He believed that chewing certain 
vegetables, and washing in an infusion of certain 
— would confer a similar power upon strangers ; 
ut although he possessed all the requisite materials, 
he had not the courage to try the experiment himself. 
Although it has been said that the snake-charmers 
perform with fangless serpents, the fact is by no 
means proved ; indeed it is certainly not always the 
case. Hasselquist, Bruce, Davy, and Tennent, all bear 
witness to the contrary; the latter saw a charmer, 
a od * the taunts of his audience, take some 
iliar liberties with a cobra, which the snake 
resented so sharply that the man died the same 
evening. We are inclined to believe with Mr Davy 
that the charm consists of confidence and courage, 
accompanied by the knowledge that the cobra has a 
great aversion to using its weapons, and never strikes 
without much preliminary threatening. Indeed, we 
may observe in conclusion, that the venomous snakes, 
after all, are not so black as they have been painted. 
Sir E. Tennent has not been able to report the death 
of a single European from the fangs of a snake, and 
although, in five years, sixty-eight deaths have been 
registered by the coroners of Ceylon as attributable 
to eo the majority of the sufferers were women 
and children, and in almost every case, the assault 
took place at night; and as all who have studied the 
family agree, they only put forth their weapons against 
man under three circumstances—when put in bodily 
fear for themselves; when trodden upon; or, most 
irritating of all, when interrupted in their wooing. 


ARCHIDAMIA. 

*Pyrrbus next advanced against the city. It was resolved to 
send the women into Crete, but they remonstrated against it; 
and the queen, Archidamia, being appointed to speak for the rest, 
went into the council-hall with a sword in ber hand, and said 
that they did their wives great wrong if they thought them so 
faint-hearted as to live after Sparta was destroyed.’ 


Tue chiefs were met in the council-hall ; 
Their words were sad and few; 

They were ready to fight, and ready to fall, 
As the sons of heroes do. 


And, moored in the harbour of Gythium, lay 
The last of the Spartan fleet, 

That should bear the Spartan women away 
To the sunny shores of Crete. 


Their hearts went back to the days of old ; 
They thought of the world-wide shock, 
When the Persian host like an ocean rolled 

To the foot of the Grecian rock ; 


And they turned their faces, eager and pale, 
To the rising roar in the street, 

As if the clank of the Spartan mail 
Were the tramp of the conqueror’s feet. 


It was Archidamia, Spartan queen, 
Brave as her father’s steel ; 

She stood, like the silence that comes between 
The flash and the thunder-peal. 


She looked in the eyes of the startled crowd ; 
Calmly she gazed around ; 

Her voice was neither low nor loud, 
But it rang like her sword on the ground. 


‘Spartans !’ she said—and her woman's face 
Flushed out both pride and shame— 

‘I ask, by the memory of your race, 
Are ye worthy of the name? 


‘Ye have bidden us seek new hearths and graves, 
Beyond the reach of the foe ; 

And now, by the dash of the blue sea-waves, 
We swear that we will not go! 


‘Is the name of Pyrrhus to blanch your cheeks? 
Shall he burn, and kill, and destroy? 

Are ye not sons of the deathless Greeks 
Who fired the gates of Troy ? 


* What though his feet have scathless stood 
In the rush of the Punic foam ? 

Though his sword be red to its hilt with the blood 
That has beat at the heart of Rome? 


‘Brothers and sons! we have reared you men, 
Our walls are the ocean swell ; 

Our winds blow keen down the rocky glen 
Where the stanch Three Hundred fell. 


‘ Our hearts are drenched in the wild sea-flow, 
In the light of the hills and the sky; 

And the Spartan women, if need be so, 
Will teach the men to die. 


* We are brave men’s mothers, and brave men’s wives; 
We are ready to do and dare ; 

We are ready to man your walls with our lives, 
And string your bows with our hair. 


* Let the young and brave lie down to-night, 
And dream of the brave old dead, 

Their broad shields bright, for the morrow’s fight, 
Their swords beneath their head. 


* Our breasts are better than bolts and bars ; 
We neither wail nor weep ; 

We will light our torches at the stars, 
And work while our warriors sleep. 


* We hold not the iron in our blood 
Viler than strangers’ gold ; 

The memory of our motherhood 
Is not to be bought and sold. 


‘ Shame to the traitor-heart that springs 
To the faint soft arms of peace, 

If the Roman eagle shook his wings 
At the very gates of Greece ! 


‘ Ask not the mothers who gave you birth 
To bid you turn and flee ; 
When Sparta is trampled from the earth, 
Her women can die, and be free.’ » 
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